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SECOND CLASS CITIZENS? 
An | 


a not-too 


half-heartedly 


fertile Reserve 


dian. working 


farm and at 


of th 


room 


old-age pensioner, staring out 


window ol a 
At first 


have 


boarding-house 

they 
anything in 
full 


country: 


olance do nol 


seem to 
Yet 
participant in the 


he ol 


culture 


common 
neither 1s a 
life ol his 


partic ular 


nor 1s 
importance to a 
which places emphasis squarely on 
mechanical skills. 

of both 


pensioner pose 


youth and 


sence 


Thi pre 


and the 


the Indian 
a problem 
to a civilization which still professes 
to be by democrati« 
The result is a 
both the 


Indian and with the aged. 


regulated and 


Christian ideals. 


| 
growing with 


concern 
Canadian 
topics which have received considera 


tion in 


prey Ous 188UeCS of Foop For 


THOUGHT. 
What can be 
like the 


if di in living 


lo include 
the fabri 


? It is not enough 


done 
froups Indian if 


of ¢ 


to give them basic subsistence and 


the while 


of 


hinder 


education. 
the 


rudiments of 


pushing them to fringes 
they 
flow of 


mutely « 


activity. where 


the 


cannot 


even 


business and in 


dustry o1 harge neglect by 


1 too obvious presence 


Phers is a 


deal of 


about. 


talk 


which 


vreatl 


and writing curre ntly 


stresses human “needs”. 


If people 








In Our Opinion 








of every age-group and ethnic back 
had the right combina 
the 
automatically be 


The 


for 


vround only 
of 


theory. they 


tion “satisfactions . so runs 
would 
well-adjusted and happy. 


ol 


indiy iduals Ol 


next 


logical 


step. well 


course, is 
meaning institutions 
to busy themselves manipulating the 
environment to produce the theoreti- 


It should 


all work out like a chemical formula. 


cally desirable satisfactions. 


but somehow it never does. 
It is 


a fine 


hard to realize that there is 
eflicient 
the com- 
passionate, intelligent understanding 
But 
time, 
the 


professional 


distinction between 


“social engineering’ and 


which leads to full acceptance, 


across Canada. at the 


present 
there is 
of 


workers and citizens that the Indians. 
first 


increasing interest on 


part government, 


our Canadians, be welcomed 
with all sincerity in every aspect of 
national life. And this 
of all, a genuine appreciation 
of the contribution already 
the 


Second in 


our 
first 


means, 


Mm ide by 


Indians to our 


common culture 


Importance 1s real 
difficulties encountered 


his 


and tec hnology. 


sone 


ization of the 
1 


the Indian in 


life 


by initial contact 


with big city 

In this issue. an attempt is made 
With 
is not possible to 
briefly the 


to 


limited 


stress these two points 


space it 


do more than indicate 
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present approa h to the Indian popu- 
lation on the part of the government 
But if this 


readers of Foop 


and citizens of Canada. 
stimulates 


THOUGHT to 


material 
For dis ard any re 
feather 


stereotype, its 


maining vestiges of the and 
tomahawk 


will bye 


purpose 


act omplishe d 


A TUNE FOR TITO? 
friends ol the ( AAE 


expressed their serious concern about 
the article by Mme. Mitra Mitrovich, 
The Practice Oo} Na 


tional Understanding. 


Three have 


lugoslai 
which ap 
peared in the LNesco issue, Novem 
1955. While they object, quite 
correctly, to the Communist ideology 
they make the 


assumption that 


AAE support it 


1 ogethet 
of Adult 


Education 


ber, 
and terminology. 
erroneous | NESCO 


and the ¢ 


Institute 
and the Adult 
Association of the United 
States. the CAAE accept 


material contributed by 


with the British 


education 


agreed to 
Unesco for 
simultaneous publication § in __ the 
journals of the three 


the November 


clearly. 


associations, as 


editorial indicated 


One 
the participation ot 


aim of UNESCO was to secure 


member coun 


National 


Lnesco. It 


tries. Jugoslavia has a 


Commission lor Is also 


a Communist country and can. in 


this context. supply only one kind of 


article Since the whole issue was 


a gesture of courtesy towards 


Linesco, the decision made to 


take 


was 
the material which UNESCO sent 


without comment. 


publish it 


sense of Foop 


make the 


trusting the 
For 


necessary 


Cominon 
THOUGHT readers to 


evaluation 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Thanks to a 

both the ( 

THOUGHT 


director, 
For 


peripateti 
AAL 


have 


and Foop 


valuable contacts 
London. New York 
call. The editor. 


although regrettably chained to desk 


abroad. Paris. 


are all ports of 


by deadlines, does receive reper- 
these international 
A dull day may be bright- 
the “When 
and | were having lunch 
in London. we had an IDEA.” 

The 


trends’ in 


ussions from 
junkets. 
remark. 


ened by casual 


so-and-so 
resume of current 
adult education for 
Great Britain. the United States. 


present 


and 
Canada, is the outcome of one such 
international visit. It was planned 
in conjunction with the Institute of 
Adult Education (kngland and 
Wales). the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States, and the 
CAAE. And it 


introduction to the evaluation within 
adult itself, 


forms an interesting 


Canadian education 


which will appear later in a special 
this 


issue of magazine 





INDIAN SELF-GOVERNMENT 
“The present Conference is, I 
believe, a most important event 
representing as it does the Gov- 
ernment’s firm belief that Indians 
are capable of, and should be en- 
couraged to assume an 
increasing share in the conduct of 
their own affairs This pattern 
emerged during the deliberations 
of the Special Joint Committee of 
the Senate and House of Com- 
mons during the years 1946, 1947 
and 1948.” 
(Excerpt from 


ever- 


a speech by H 
M. Jones, Director of Indian 
Affairs Branch, Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration at 
Conference with representative 
Indians, October 26, 27, 28, 1953.) 














The Canadian Indian In Transition 


Marcel Rioux 


MONG the questions which the 


general public 


asks in regard t 
these are the 
numerous. Where does he come 

How did he the 


Europeans came to America’ Why is 


he 


nore 


Canadian Indian 


Irom? live when 
it that he does not adapt more readily 


of life 7 To be 


inswered, the first questions require 


to the Canadian way 


a good knowledge of history and 


vlog The last 


oncern €X¢ lusively 


irchae 4 one does not 


and 
to the ( 


part of the answer 


events 


( 


pro 


esses which ar specili an 
idian Indian: 
he 
ial 


their 


tanh 
deducted from the knowledge so 
‘ from 
all 
cul 
all 


1 


the 


scientists have acquired 


t dynamics of 


of 


societies and cultures. There are 


studies 


tural no 


gen ral that 
to them: 


Ind an is no @exce 


prot ePSSseCs 


societies I 


Canadiar 
W he nr 


Canada. 


iré subjec 


j plion. 
the Europeans arrived in 


fifty In 


dian tribes numbering in some cases 


there were nearl\ 


thousands of indi duals and. 
other 
Phe 


can 


by 


few hundreds 
all these 


as organized 


barely 
life of 


{ onsidered 


Cases. 


ot 


a 


ways tribes 


be 


vregates 


ag 
of ideas, habits and condi 
tioned responses which had been im 
by the 
members of these particular societies 
The point | 
that all these dif- 
had full-fledged cul- 


own and that they were 


plemented and transmitted 


ior many 


to 


nerations. 


wish stress 


is 
lerent groups 
tures of their 
equipped to live and, were in fact. 
a life 
their 


missing 


living rewarding 


other 


as any 


of 


their 


group. From pont 


view. nothing was in 
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of life: these of indi- 


viduals should not be represented as 
to 


way eroups 


being overtly anxious abandon 


their culture for habits and customs 
we are inclined to consider as being 
superior. They had developed a way 
of life which, in their eyes, as it is 
the case for any people, was the best 
that could be found. 

Although these groups appear to 
much between 


themselves, the Indian thought of his 


us as not differing 


own group as being very different 


from the others just as now peoples 


the of the 
Western Hemisphere think and act as 


from various nations 
if they were. The content and the size 
of a socio-cultural whole do not mat 


for 


number 


ter, as long as a large enough 


of 


long enough together to develop com- 


individuals has lived 


mon habits, customs and values. an 
esprit de corps develops concomit- 


antly which tends to make its mem- 


bers consider themselves distinet 


as 
and different from other groups. 

On account of their isolation in the 
New World had left the Old 
World 10.000 to 20.000 years 


ago 


they 
from 
the Indians of Canada were 
still living at the Paleolithic level of 
they the 
Europeans. Only one tribe, the Iro- 


culture when were met by 


quois, inhabiting the fringe of what 
is now the province of Ontario, was 
for 


tribes lived on 


on agriculture its 
All the other 
gathering, hunting and fishing. Hav- 


of 
diffusion of civilization, the Mediter- 


depending 


living. 


ing been cut off from the center 





ranean basin, the Canadian Indians 
had not taken advantage of the tech- 


had 
thou 


nical changes the Luropeans 


been experiencing for many 
sands of years. If a given mode ol 
life—a culture——is seen not only as a 
loose amalgamation of elements which 
could be discarded and replaced at 
will but as a peculiar way of being 
human. one can readily see that a 
people does not change its culture 
to night. Habits and cus 


toms. values and attitudes which have 


from day 


been acquired by a group of indi 


viduals Ove! a very long period do 


What the 


peans have taken thousands of years 


not vanish easily. euro 


handed to 
This is 


not a matter of biologic al equipment 


to develop could not be 
the Indians in a few years. 
said 


or intelligence; it may be safely 


that any individual of no matter what 
ethnic stock, can acquire any culture 
providing he is transplanted early 
enough in life into his new cultural 
environment. However, the same can 
not be said of organized groups; the 
collective habits, traditions and values 
call a 
screen between the world and the in 
this 

The external 


which we culture, act as a 


dividuals who share 


oommon 


body ol charac teristics. 


world, including other human soci 


ties, is always mediated through a 


particular culture which comprises 


not only discrete aspects but a holis 
tic view of reality. This is the reason 


why 


every item which is borrowed 


from another culture is re interpreted 
by the recipient culture and given a 


meaning and a function 


whi h are 


often at variance with the meaning 


and the function they had in the 


donor { ulture 


One observes that through — th 


vears the Indian populations of Car 


ada 


have gradually 


adapted them 
selves to the non-Indian communities 


which surround their Fron 


reserves. 
the beginning of the encounters be 
tween the Indians and the whites. 
cultural elements have been borrowed 
by the modihed 
their way of life; part of their social 


and 


Indians and have 


ideological culturs 


have also 


given way to social 


that 


ideas of 
Does 


the Indians will be 


white 


organization and values. 


mean that com 
pletely assimilated in a definite num 


Will they 


and cease to 


ber of years? 


merge with 


the whites considet 


How 


this adaptation of our Indian to our 


themselves as different? does 
way of life compare with what is ob 
served in the United States? At acon 
ference held at the University of Chi- 
cago on February 20th, 1954, a group 
that “de 
spite external pressures, and internal 


of anthropologists agreed 
change. most o} the present identifi- 
able Indian £roups residing on reset 
(areas long known to them. 
will 
distinct 
their 
ality. and Indian way 


vations 


as homelands) 


continue indeft 


nitely as social untts, pre 


serving basic values, person- 


of life, while 
making continual adjustments, often 


super ficial in nature to the economu 


and politi al demands of the larger 


sor iely *, :, 


As many factors concerning 
Indian 
both 
tries, the same statement can be made 
Canada. It 


that the 


the acculturation of popu 


lations are the same in coun- 


about seems. for one 


thing. number of Indians 
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who leave their reserves and little by 
little become merged into the Can- 
adian population is largely compen- 
sated for by the still high birth rates 
on reserves and the decrease of the 
death rate. It is not sure, further- 
more, whether the gradual Indian 
adaptation to the Canadian way of 
life is paralleled by a loss in their 
group consciousness. The contrary is 
probably true in the majority of in 
stances. Among the numerous effects 
of the prolonged contacts that Indian 
groups have with the Canadian so- 
ciety, we can observe the shift from 
unconscious to conscious traditional- 
ism. In many groups, the intensity of 
the conscious traditionalism is in 
versely proportional to the impor 
tance of the cultural retentions. It 
has been observed that some of th 
more aggressive Indian groups in 


Canada are also the more accultur 


ated. They have absorbed the pre 


dominant Western ideas about de 
mocracy and freedom and apply them 
to the settlement of the many prob 


lems which confront them. 


it should not be thought that what 
has been called the “Indian problem 
will be solved by Indians alone 
many aspects of th so-called prob 
lem concern Canada as a whole. To a 
vreat extent, the dominant group, by 
idopting conscious and more often 
unconscious discriminative attitudes 
towards the Indians. is contributing 
vreatly to create among them the feel 
ing that they are not accepted as 80- 
cial or intellectual equals by Canadian 


“4 iety. 


{merican {nthropologist, Vol. 


96. No. 3. June 1954. p. IO9. 
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to Mr. KE. B. Reid, Chief, In- 
formation Services, Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Im- 
migration, Ottawa, for the 
biographical material on out- 
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reports and speeches from 
the Conference with Repre- 
sentative Indians. October 26 


27, 28, 1953. 


Marcel Rioux is Dominion 
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to the National Institute of 
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Indian Contributors 


POLITICS 


MR. FRANK CALDER 


Mr. Calder is a member of the 
Lakalzap or Greenville Band, 
whose village is located at the 
mouth of the Noss River in 
northern British Columbia. He 
received his early education at 
Coqualeetza Institute, a residen- 
tial school at Sardis, B.C., and at 
the Chilliwack High School. Later 
he entered the Anglican Theo- 
logical College in Vancouver, 
graduating with his L.Ph. degree 
(Licentiate in Theology). Al- 
though eligible for ordination, Mr 
Calder did not enter the ministry 
but did some advanced work in 
sociology at the University of 
Washington in Seattle 

A year or two later he returned 
to Canada, where he was em- 
ployed in the fishing industry by 
British Columbia Packers where 
he has worked more or less con- 
tinuously ever since He is 
Supervisor of Indian Labor for the 
company 

In 1952 when Indians were 
given the Provincial franchise in 
British Columbia, Mr. Calder ran 
as CCF candidate for the riding 
of Atlin He secured a large 
majority and has retained a seat 
at subsequent elections. He is 
held in high regard in the 
northern region of British Colum- 
bia, not only by the Indians, but 
also by many of the non-Indians 

Although Mr. Calder, apart 
from the early years of his child- 
hood, has not resided in his own 
reserve for more than a few 
weeks in a year, he has been 
active in Indian affairs and was 
General Secretary of the Native 
Brotherhood of British Columbia 
for many years, until quite re- 
cently when he resigned from 
this office owing to the pressure 
of his political duties 


CIVIL SERVICE 

“The members of parliament in 
far-away Malaya recently broke 
into loud applause .” The re- 
cipient of this unusual honor was 
a Mohawk Treaty Indian. ‘Slim’ 
Monture, as he is popularly 
known, was the Canadian visitor 
He has travelled a long way in 
miles, honors, and learning in the 
57 years since he was born on 
his father’s farm on the Six 
Nations Reserve in Brant County, 
Southern Ontario. 


““He is still ‘Slim’ to his in- 
numerable friends, but the world 
knows him as Dr. G. C. Monture 
OBE, Chief of the Mineral Re- 
sources Division of the Mines 
Branch, Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys. A _ leading 
authority on the world’s available 
mineral supplies, he is a member 
of the Canadian Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgy and the Pro- 
fessional Institute of the Civil 
Service of Canada. 


“In 1940, his department lent 
him to the Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply, as chief execu- 
tive assistant to the Metals Con- 
troller. He was made Canadian 
Executive Officer of the Com- 
bined Production and Resources 

















* 


Board in Washington. Member 
countries of this board were 
Canada, the United States, and 
the United Kingdom. His services 
to the board from 1943 to 1945 
were of such great importance 
that he was honored by being 
made an officer of the Order of 
the British Empire.” 
(THe InpiaAn News, Vol 

August, 1954, pp. 1-2.) 


LAW 

“His Worship, Magistrate O. M 
Martin, is an impressive figure as 
he sits in court, directing pro- 
ceedings with a quiet, soft voice 
which carries the ring of 
authority 

“This well-dressed, 
man has experienced many 
things and gained many high 
since his birth 62 years 
ago in the Six Nations Reserve 

“He has been an airplane pilot, 
a school teacher, a Canadian 
Brigadier, and has presided for 
the past nine years in Toronto as 
York County Magistrate with 
jurisdiction over an area which 
contains a population of approxi- 
mately 200,000.” 

(Tue Inpran News, Vol. 4, July, 
1955, pp. 1-2.) 


handsome 


honors 


THE CHURCH 

“A Haida Indian 
at the Skidegate 
Queen Charlotte 
Kelly is a sturdy, man 
who speaks slowly, choosing his 
words deliberately, arranging his 
arguments logically and advanc- 
ing them clearly. He is a man 
whose life, from young manhood, 
has been almost entirely devoted 
to others, Indian non- 
Indians alike, and believes 
firmly that the Indians of Canada 
have a great contribution to make 
to their country 


who was born 
Mission, on 
Islands, Dr 
thickset 


and 
who 


“As a spokesman for his people 


p 
a frequent visitor to 

chairman of the 
legislative committee of the 
Native Brotherhood of British 
Columbia, Dr. Kelly pre- 
sented that organization’s views 
before the Canadian Parliament’ 
legislative committee which was 
planning the new Indian Act. He 
also was invited by the Superin- 
tendent General of Indian Affairs 
to a conference at which the 
operation of the new act was dis- 
cussed 


he has been 
Ottawa As 


twice 


Union College made him 
the first Indian west of the Rocky 
Mountains to become a Doctor of 
Divinity ; 











The Art of the Indian 


SCENE: Any large Canadian city 
Montreal, 


street of small. sper ialty 


loronto, Vancouver. A 
“shoppes”, 
definitely cosmopolitan. 
riME: The present. 
CHARACTERS: 
women, set off by 
FIRST LADY difh 
cult to think of something new for 
wedding gifts. You know, the same 
English Shefheld. im 
ported china. The Smythe-Jones are 
That 
sort of thing would just stick out 
like a 
ment! 
SECOND LADY : Let's have a look in 
that new little shop 


fashionable 
mink, 


lwo 


It's so horribly 


old ‘ Opies, 


having everything modern. 


sore thumb in theirs apart 


| can’t re- 
the name, but you know 
the one | Viountain 
Street, in the old MacTavish house. 
Mary told me 
some stunning Canadian designs, 
Indian things from the West Coast. 
They would fit in awfully well with 
the Smythe-Jones’ “Emily 


member 


Browne they have 


Carr.” 


Sophisticated city taste is discover- 
ing the charm and integrity of native 
Canadian art. But recognition comes 
Many In- 


dians and Eskimos have already aban- 


slowly, and just in time. 


doned their ancient crafts, partly 


through inertia and partly because 
they felt their work is disregarded in 
a technological age. Too often the In- 
dian. in order to enter the world of the 
white man, is convinced that he must 
cut himself off from his own cultural 
included. 
And finally. the native artist, like all 


artists. is somewhat of an alien in an 


roots, in which his art is 


era of mass production. Only the de- 
voted effort of concerned Canadians, 
individuals and groups, widely scat- 
tered across the Dominon, is turning 
the tide towards a slow revival of in-- 
digenous Canadian Art. 

After 
Arts, 


pointed in 1949, it received sixteen 


the Royal Commission on 
Letters, and Sciences was ap- 
briefs and presentations on Indian 


arts and crafts. Among the submis- 
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siolis was an “authoritative study” by 
Dr. and Mrs. H. B. Hawthorn, Uni- 
of British Columbia. 


attempt “to 


versity which 


was an summarize the 
past achievements in the native arts; 
to discover how much remains of the 
traditions and skills: and to suggest 
necessary and desirable modes of en- 
couraging, utilizing and expanding 
the surviving skills and potential abili- 
ties. As travel over the vast area was 
impossible, the study was conducted 
by questionnaires and letters to In- 
dian agents, to museums, craft shops. 
anthropologists, sociologists. artists. 
and to any other persons known to 
be interested in native 
The 


was 


arts or in- 
dustries.” response, say the 


authors, generous and almost 


overwhelming. 


They describe in turn the tradi- 


tional arts of four main groups, the 


Indians of the Eastern Woodlands, 
the Plains Tribes, the People of the 
Interior Plateau and the People oj 
the North West Coast, and indicate to 
what extent they are still carried on. 


INDIANS OF THE EASTERN WOODLANDS 
The Birch- 


bark wigwams, canoes and utensils. 


Micmac (Traditional) 
Fine patterned boxes and baskets em 
broidered with moosehair and porcu- 
pine quills or trimmed with wampum 
and shells, later with silks. Moccasins 
similarly decorated. (Contemporary } 
Baskets: baskets. 
carriers, baskets. 


sewing and food baskets. 


clothes hampers. 


berry vegetable. 
shopping. 
mostly of ash, poplar or maple splints. 
splints brightly dyed. 
baskets table from 
Hants County, N.S. Other articles in- 


some Sweet 


grass and mats 


clude ax and pick handles, fishing 


Only 
Oldtown) is 
doing fine beadwork. 


vear and souvenirs. one old 


woman (at listed as 

The Malecite (Traditional) Similar 
to those of the Micmac. 
porary) Baskets of ash splint decor- 


(Contem- 


ated with sweet grass. some of sweet 
grass alone: chair seats of elm bark. 
dolls’ soft 


purses, ax handles, snowshoes of su- 


cradles, woven splint 
perior quality and canoe paddles. A 
few articles of tanned deerhide are 
sewn for sale, jackets, vests and mos 
casins. occasionally beaded. Many ol 
the Indians at Kingsclear, \.B. take 
orders for articles sold through the 
Madge FE. Smith Craft 


Frederieton., and at a 


Shop in 
store on the 
Kingsclear Reserve. Weaving is taught 
at a local school and some small 


woven articles are sold. 

Vontagnais-Naskapi. (Traditional) 
Articles of birchbark, skin clothing. 
Birchbark 


pails, boxes and snowshoes for use. 


(Contemporary } canoes. 


Mitts and moccasins for use and for 
Birchbark basketry. buckskin 


shirts decorated with fringe and head- 


sale. 


work, dolls. Quilting and carving are 
two new crafts recently taken up by 


some groups. 


The lroquois (Traditional) Carved 
wood utensils and clay vessels, baskets 
of woven splints or birchbark. Clo 
thing elaborately decorated with quill 
moosehair and bead work. some silver 
jewellery, beads of bone, stone, pot 
and shell. 
and hoops used in various games. 
Masks. 
sticks. 


ditional 


tery Sticks, spears, darts 


(Contemporary } Lacrosse 


snowsnakes (used in a tra- 


winter game). and masks, 


are made on several reserves, For a 
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number of Mohawks from the St. Re- 
vis Reserve in Ontario, who supply 
the principal clubs in Canada and 
elsewhere, the manufacture of lacrosse 
sticks has become a profitable enter- 
prise. An attempt at reviving the old 
crafts was reported from Constance 
Lake Hurst. Ontario 
where moccasins and mitts have been 
A few 


older people at lyendinaga Reserve, 


Reserve near 


continuously made for use. 


near Belleville, Ontario are reported 


to know how to weave and 


yrasses 
reeds, 

The Museum of Arts and Sciences. 
Rochester, WPA 


training 


with funds, spon- 


sored a five-year program 
among the /roquois of the l pper New 
York State. Old people who remem- 
bered the traditional techniques were 
sought out and engaged as teachers. 
Out of this came not only a new in- 
terest and pride among the Indians, 
but various new arts developed and 


latent artists were discovered. 


The ( Traditional) As 


other astern W oodland tribes. Some 


Ojibwa. 


weaving with hair and fibers, later 


with wool, Finger-weaving for sashes, 
head 


(mong 


and weaving. (Contemporary | 


more isolated bands many 


articles still made for use: snowshoes. 


hirchbark 


haby 


few canoes and 
Voosehide and deer- 
hide jackets, birchbark, sweet grass 
and splint baskets and beadwork 
The Hurons 


other Eastern 


utensils. a 


carriers 


( Traditional) \« 
W oodlands 


\ group at Lorette, 


tribes. 
i ontemporary } 
P.O makes 


ered canoes 


| 
SHOW sioes, CaNnvAaS-CoyV- 


and moccasins (now-a- 
Splint 


basketry and some new crafts. includ. 


days mostly machine-made}. 


ing woodcarving 


The Cree (northern groups) (Tra- 
ditional) Work in bark and 
skins to furnish the necessities of life. 
Fine 


moose, caribou and 


wood, 
(Contemporary | tanning of 
deerskin, some 
fine white doeskin jackets, vests and 
gauntlets. Knitting has been taken up 
in recent years, using threads of dif- 
ferent colors to 


produc e original 
| F 


patterns. 
THE PLAINS TRIBES 

Assiniboine House- 
hold hide. 


painted and decorated. (Contempor- 


( Traditional} 
equipment of tanned 
ary) Some articles of deerhide, clo- 
thing beaded in geometric patterns 
were entered in a 1947 exhibition. 
The Plains Cree (Traditional) As 
other Plains Tribes. (Contemporary } 
Fine leather goods reported from the 
Stony Indian Agency, Morley, Al- 
berta, Wicker goods and some articles 
bands in Central 


work 


headed 


from stone. 
Alberta 


and 


Some 


astern deerhide into 


tasselled jackets, using 
dyed horsehair as ornamentation. 
The Blackfoot (Traditional) As 
Assiniboine. Jack- 
ets, chaps and moccasins decorated 
still 


sewn with sinew. At Gleichen. beaded 


(Contemporary } 


with beads. Some clothing is 
costumes and traditional equipment 


are made for ceremonial purposes. 


PEOPLE OF THE INTERIOR PLATEAU 
Bark 


snowshoes. 


(Traditional) and dugout 


canoes, woven fur o1 
goats’ wool blankets. skin clothir 
basketry, 
sturdy 
Salish 


purchased at many places including 


re 
igs. 


(Contemporary } Fine 


baskets are woven by the 


Indian women and can be 


Lytton Reserve, Lillooet, Agassiz and 
Most 


colored strips into a variety of de- 


Spuzzum. are imbricated with 
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signs. Moccasins for use, and snow 


shoes 


PEOPLE OF THE NORTH WEST COAST 
Wood work 


carving, especially in cedar: houses, 


( Traditional ) and 


totem poles, canoes, storage boxes. 


masks. food bowls and ladles. Sony 
stone and, later. argilite carving, horn 
basketry, blanket 
weaving, silverwork. (Contemporary | 
One 


and bone spoons, 


woodcarver is retained by the 
Lniversity of British Columbia to re- 
pair and re-carve some totem poles. 
(Since this Report was written this 
project has been further assisted by 
the Provincial Government.) Some 


local 


carved for 


used for 
still 


group celebrations. A few are made 


handmade boats are 


races, and masks 
by a woman carver for interior decor- 
Basketry still reaches a high 

technical 


ation, 
level of achievement, no- 
tably the fine lidded baskets of swamp 
Nootka women. The 


Coast Salish use the same techniques 


made by 


grass 


imbricated 
splint baskets. Cedar mats for wall 


as the Interior Salish for 


hangings and upholstery have been 
exhibited. New Chilkat blankets have 
been woven in old colors and patterns 
at Fairbanks, Alaska under sponsor- 
ship of the U.S. 


Cowichan 


Government. The 


women of Vancouver 


Island make heavy knitted garments 


from loosely spun sheep's wool which 


find a ready sale. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The settlement of 
far-reaching effect on the culture of 
“( His) 
and religious culture stopped short 
and the shock of the total impact is 
indicated by the 


Canada had a 


the Indian. material, artistic 


present day rarity 


of craftsmen, and the widespread lack 
of knowledge on the part of both In 
dians and whites of the past Indian 
culture . In most sections, the 
Indian culture was treated with scorn, 
indifference or hostility, and the ob- 
jects the Indian made were, at best. 


Aside 


collector. 


regarded as curiosities. from 


museums and the amateur 
these objects fell between the indif- 
ferent contempt of the European and 
the apathy of the Indian, wo was 
confused by his own motives 

Granting that any great improvement 
of the situation of the Indian involves 
major economic and_ political solu- 
tions as well as a great deal of time 
vet within the field of arts and crafts 
there are some immediate steps which 


could be taken: 
“Public 


tion of the Indian cultures. ee 


knou ledge and apprecta- 


vast area of indifference surrounds 
imputations of ignorance, laziness or 
unreliability It is important for 
national maturity and vitality that an 
understanding of the component parts 


of the 


who lack this are deprived of a rich 


nation be developed ; adults 
and complex heritage. Further, the 


continued ignorance is seriously 
handicapping most of the 125,000 In 
dians who are potentially vital con 


tributors to national life. 


“Public hack 


ground of Indian cultures is of first 


information on the 


importance. The authors 


suggest 


various way of preparing and pre 
The 
used is for the publication of sound. 


books. 


They refer to the publications of the 


senting information. foremost 


informative and interesting 
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Ls Dept of Indian Affairs. written 
by experts, profusely illustrated and 


moderately price d on 


(a) Handicrafts, 
(b! Indian life and customs, 
(et Indian Life readers for school 
children 
\ series like essential for 
Canada. Such books might be pub- 


lished by the Branch of 


\ffairs, by University presses and by 


this is 


Indian 


It is also a fact 


want 


commercial printers, 
that many 
hooks of 
They 


tourist and souvenir shops which are 


tourists access to 
pamphlets such as these. 
would be largely sought from 
everywhere interested in acquiring 
Other booklets 


might be distributed at point of sale 


new items 


small 


io give information on products sold 


and why handmade urticles = are 


unique and more than 


expensive 


COTE TE ial ones, 


*Vuseums much 


By seeking 
out “local craftsmen and oflering up 
portunities for exhibits the 


ean foster an interest in Indian pro- 


can contribute 


tu local understanding, 


Museu 


ducts and techniques. In fostering re- 
search projects in local areas, and in 
explaining and presenting these pro- 


jects to the museum public, a new 


understanding will be built up 


Other small museum-information cen- 
ters can be located in central areas. 
craft shops, stores, schools or Indian 
reserves, 


Lach one might serve as a 


nucleus for information for the 


area 
With literature, photographs and ex 
amples of crafts, they could supply 
and stimulate interest among the lo- 
and 


cal populace, tourists. students 


commercial firms 


Ji 


Films. such as The Loon’s Necklace 
Filmes) those of the 
National Film Board help create pub- 
lic understanding, as does the work 
of voluntary organizations, particu- 
larly that of the Canadian Handi- 
crafts Guild, which 
trans-Canadian Indian exhibition in 
1947 and awarded prizes for entries, 
and the B.C. Indian Arts and Wel- 
fare which has 
scholarships and spread information 
about traditional designs. (The Sas- 
hkatchewan Arts Board has also ex- 
hibited and awarded prizes for Indian 
handicrafts.) 


(Crawley and 


organized a 


Society. given art 


“The education of the Indians in a 
knowledge of their own background 
and past can help all of them as indi- 
viduals and some of them as artists. 


. each large reserve .. should have 
a school or workshop program de- 
signed to give technical training in 
the traditional skills and arts of the 
area as well as in new developments 
in the arts and crafts. 


“The establishment of a national 
arts and crafts program is a basi« 
necessity for development of Indian 
welfare ... The spread of knowledge 
about the history of the Indians and 
the public response to their arts and 
crafts, together with the development 
of a and crafts 
among the Indians. should go far to 


program of arts 


and the self-re- 


Indian 


restore the dignity 
spect of the 
Canada. 


“This 


authors say. 


minority in 


study and report the 
“merely scratch the sur- 
face. As the facts are found and ar- 
ranged, they begin to show an un- 


imagined cultural wealth. Many of 





the Indians were inventive and cre- 


ative peoples They can again make 


real contributions to Canadian art 


Vote Time has not permitted rel 
to the 


authors for approval or emendation 


erence of the above summary 
\pology is sought for errors, factual 


ind inferential, which may have o« 


curred in summarizing a long and 


mportant report on a complex 


subjes t 


Correspondence 


lo the Editor: 
113 St. Ceorge Mt 


loronto 5. Ontarix 


May | thank you for 
your re aders’ attention in the January 
of Foop For 


bringing to 
issue THOUGHT the two 
NFB series. W hat’ s Your 
U pinion? 1 would like to take issue 
Diana 


Community Re 


films in the 


with your reviewer. lronside. 
in her appraisal of 
ponstbility. 


\ 


Her criticism is based on the fact 
that the film does not do 
one side of the case, the need for 
un independent, personal life. | have 
seen the film and | with this 


comment. Few will go with her fur 


justice to 


agree 


ther, surely. to agree that its lack of 


balance makes it less useful as a 


stimulant to discussion 


hirst place few of us need 
i great deal of help in defending the 
that our 


sonal life’ 


positi mn “indepe ndent per 
needs protection from the 


Again. 


there is nothing more frustrating and. 


nroads of community service. 


therefore, provocative of discussion 


than hearing our own case put in 


idequately There is something about 
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incompleteness which invites pal 


ti ipation., 


| don’t know whether | can justif 
ably give credit to the script writer 
of this 


occasion 


acute sense of 


he has created 


film for an 
The effect 


may be in part accidental. In any 

case, what has been produced is, in 

my opinion, another first rate effort 

by the NFB. Prominent among the 

reasons for its success are features 

your rey lewer sees as drawbacks 
Sincerely 


Gordon R. Selman 
Assistant Director 
Department of University Extension 


lniversity of Brittsh Columbia 





EQUAL EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


‘In addition to this enormous 
building program ($5,500,000) 
better qualified teachers are being 
employed, vocational training op- 
portunities expanded, and facili- 
ties for physical and adult educa- 
tion are being developed. Educa- 
tion, we believe, is of fundamen- 
tal importance. It is considered 
a prior responsibility to ensure, as 
far as within our power, that the 
teachers to whom are entrusted 
the Indian citizens and leaders 
of tomorrow are provided with 
the best possible equipment to do 
their job. We know also that it is 
not sufficient merely to improve 
educational facilities. Children 
must have satisfactory housing, 
good food good clothing, and 
healthy bodies if they are to de- 
rive full benefit from the educa- 
tional program. This, too, is one 
»bjectives ' 

(Excerpt from a 
M. Jones, Director of Indian 
Affairs Branch, Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration at 
Conference with representative 
Indians, October 26, 27, 28, 1953) 


of our 
speech by H 














Film Tribute 


NO LONGER VANISHING 
mm. 26 mins. Ottawa 
Film Board, 1955. 
Although this film will not be avail 

able in 16 April 1, it 

is already being shown in the com- 

And since this 

issue of Foop ror THOUGHT carries 


Col. 35 
National 


mm. until 


mercial movie theaters. 


material on the Canadian Indian. 


seems appropriate to review it at this 
time. 

shots of 
Indians in all their ancient splendor, 


{ alled 


Canada. the scene shifts to the Indian 


Beginning with several 


owners of the country now 


of the present. A government agent is 
shown introducing a group of Indians 
to the art of ploughing, not too suc- 
cessfully. The squalid interior of an 
Indian home surrounds a mother who 
must brush away the clustering flies 
before she Can feed her baby. 


The 


strongly 


commentator 
that a 
among the 
RCAF air 


serve to find a different form of de- 


emphasizes 
new life is growing 
Indians. An 


returns to his re- 


Canadian 


gunner 


mocratic government replacing the 


rule of hereditary chiefs 
like other Canadians, are 
their affairs 


sentatives. 


Indians, 
handling 
through elected repre- 

But this is ondy the start. The In- 
dian of to-day is shown contributing 
to Canadian life, through cattle rais- 
a natural 


ing and herding, which is 


skill: 


ample chosen is an Indian owned and 


through lumbering (the ex- 
through 
fishing on the West Coast (with the 


most modern technical equipment) ; 


operated company in B.C.) ; 


Lab Technician 


and through structural steel work at 
which the Indian is indisputably a 


master craftsman. 
setter educational 


are now 


opportunities 


available and in some 


schools Indian children study beside 
the white boys and girls. With this 
improved background, Indians are 
entering the professions, as teachers. 
nurses, doctors, and lawyers. On this 


note, the film ends. 


Vo Longer Vanishing is particularly 


valuable in breaking down the stereo 
type of the Indian as lazy and shift- 
less, incapable of learning the white 
man’s ways in a technical civilization. 
' Indeed. look 


the lean. and 


one has to twice at 


alert owners workers 
of the B.C. lumber company to real- 
ize they are not enterprising hustlers 
from south of the border!) The film’s 
emphasis is unequivocable—the In 
dian is a productive, contributing 
Canadian, like the rest of us. 


E.W.L. 
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Highlights of Adult Education 


T IS no easier in the small United 
Kingdom than it is in the vast 


North 


into a single focus the activities that 


American continent to bring 


together make up adult education. 
Apart from the mere problem of the 
number of agencies, there is no uni 
formity in the dates at which annual 
reports or other summaries of activi 
lies appear. Here. however. is a selec 
tion of happenings that are likely to 
affect future developments of thought 


and action. 


FINANCE AND ORGANIZATION 

There is a half-century tradition in 
Britain of University action in liberal 
adult education, much of it jointly 
with the national voluntary Workers 
This work 
from the Na 


tional Government and municipali 


Educational Association. 


attracts financial aid 
ties, which increased rapidly in the 
difhculties 


resulted first in stabilization of these 


post-war years. kKeonomi 


grants and then in a proposal for 
their 
testified to an important public re 
this adult 
tion and the proposed cuts 


withheld. The Minister of 


thereupon appointed an independent 


reduction. Widespread protest 


vard for sector of educa 


were 
Education 
organiza- 


committee to examine the 


The British Scene: 


EM. Hutchinson 


and finance of adult education 
as provided by L niversities, the WEA 


and a few much smaller agencies. The 


tion 


Committee published its findings in 
1954 (commonly quoted as the Ashby 
Report—Chairman, Dr. Ashby, 
Vice-Chancellor, Belfast University). 

The Minister of Education did not 
until the 
This is not 


Lrie 


pronounce on the report 
1955. 


surprising since the report, although 


early summer of 
it criticized financial organization in 
detail, was an important vote of confi- 
dence in the general set-up, with the 
result that expansion rather than re- 
duction of grants became inevitable. 
“It is clear’. 
“that we have not been asked to ex- 


recorded the Committee, 


amine a machine which has broken 


down. It is clear too that we have not 
asked to 


which has lost its purpose”. The main 


been examine a machine 


points made by the Committee were: 


® the continuing importance of vol- 


untary action in adult education 


@ the fact, nevertheless, that Univer- 
their 


have 


sities. through extra-mural 


departments, assumed the 


main burden of liberal adult edu- 


cation and become heavily in- 


volved in it. not only financially 


but morally 
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S the three-cornered relationship ol 


voluntary bodies. universities and 


Ministry of kduc ation 


There is not, at present, a case for 


is valuable 


transferring financial responsibility 


wholly to the Universities’ general 
funds or to the local public edu- 
cation authorities, in other words, 
its a cock-eyed British system but 
it works 


tutors, and particularly part-time 


tutors, are on the whole underpaid 
the 
Ministry of Education should seru- 


in making grants in future, 
tinize the quality, as well as quan- 
tity, of the work being undertaken. 
New regulations have been made to 
handle this rather tricky point and 
the outcome is awaited 


work should not be excluded from 


grant-support because it may be 


related to a vocational interest 


which is emphasized below 


SEMI-VOCATIONAL COURSES 
Traditionally, in Britain, the words 

“adult education” have not been 

used to cover education for getting a 


That 


“technical” or 


living. has been “further”. 


“vocational” educa 
tion. Since the war. however. new in 


terest has developed in an overlapping 


area. The human and humane aspects 


of employment have come into a new 
prominence and courses have multi- 
plied under such titles as Human Re 
lations in Industry; Communication 


al W ork: Vodern 


Industrial and commercial firms have 


Vanagem ent, ek 


been willing to release and finance 
employees to attend courses in Resi- 
dential Colleges or, in some instances, 
have themselves set up training cen- 
ters, University Extra-Mural Depart- 


ments have responded to demands 


from special vocational sroups tor 


- 


high-level refresher courses of a 


strictly vocational kind. as well as for 


opportunities to study underlying 


principles of operating practices. 
There is room here for a useful ex 


with North 


L niversity 


change of experience 


American experience in 
The 
couraged by the recommendation of 


the Ashby that 


for special groups of students should 


i-xtension. trend has been en 


Committee “classes 
be acceptable for grants provided that 
the enrolment of other students is not 
unreasonably prohibited” and_ that 
“courses of high quality should not 
grant on the 
grounds that they might have a vo 
cational 


be excluded from 


interest for some students’ 


BROADCAST EDUCATION 

While colleagues in the U.S.A. are 
up to their ears in reports and ac- 
tivity arising from the development 
of TV, we are still working out new 
patterns of contact and service in 
sound broadcasting which retains a 
mass audience amounting to two 
thirds of the population. Earlier ef 
forts by the British 


Corporation independent, 


Broadcasting 
Nnon-gZoyv 
ernmental, non-profit monopoly—to 
develop listening groups round spe 


citi abandoned in 


1947, 


educationally 


programs were 
After an experimental period, 
designed features for 


the last three years have been incor 
porated in all BBC 


menting 


services, 


supple 


many general features ol 


high cultural value. The new policy 
has been marked by large-s« ale pub 


licity in conjunction with 


public 


(mainly) and other educa- 


Over 


libraries 


tional bodies. a quarter of a 


million copies ot an eight-page 
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pamphlet Listen and Learn are dis- 


tributed twice yearly. They detail pro- 


grams for the “serious listener’ and 


indicate follow-up possibilities in 
residential courses, etc. 
Mr. Joseph Trenamen, BBC Liasion 


Officer for Further Education. is cur 


adult classes. 


rently on sabbatical leave for the pur 
pose of completing and writing up the 
this 
has been based. It promises to 


experimental work on which 
policy 
be that rare thing in Britain, a serious 
evaiiate the achievement 


kind of 


attempt to 


ol a specifi adult education 


BOOK SUPPLY FOR ADULT CLASSES 


Three year tutorial classes and 


shorter courses on the same model 
have always required or encouraged 
supplementary reading by students 
Our bias has been against the produc 
tion of packaged and 
Albert Mansbridge. a founder of the 
WEA, took the lead, 30 years ago, in 


establishing a national book center for 


materials. 


the loan of spec ial boxed collections 
of requested general works to « lasses 
This in time developed into the Na 
Central Library. the 
focus of inter-library lending through 
out the country. With developments in 


tional ultimate 


public library provision, the need for 
the Adult Classes Department of the 
NCL was challenged and its closure 
resisted 


suggested. This was strongly 


by the various agencies and a strong 
working party was established to re- 
view the position. A report will ap 
is likely to lead to 


arrangements loc ally 


peal shortly and 


closer working 
without at all 


that the 


supporting the view 


NCL 


invaluable work of the 


an be discontinued 


PUBLIC SCHOOL EVENING CLASS PROGRAMS 


Wi call them Institute 


| vening 


Classes, but they mean the same thing 

crafts, home economics, languages, 
skills: 
premises, part-time stafling, cringing 
before caretakers. What matters about 
them is the upsurge in demand by 
what they offer. The load 
has doubled since the war, despite 


basi the same problems of 


adults for 


periodical jitters about spending pub- 
lic money on “recreational activities” 


and despite all-round increases in 
registration fees. 

There 
ferences of principals and teachers in 
the last 


implications of this development and 


have been interesting con- 


year or two to sort out the 
particularly the ways in which it can 


contribute to a richer community life. 
The Ministry of inter- 


ested, has done some prodding of 


Education is 
Local Education Authorities, and has 
had some prodding itself about finan- 

\ Ministry of Educa- 
pamphlet is due for 


cial restrictions. 
tion ady sory 


publication any day now 


SHORT RESIDENTIAL COURSES 
The British Residential Colleges for 
Adults 


headlines since the 


have made the educational 
war. in the way 
that new things do. Perhaps for their 
25-35 according to the 
they 


boosted a bit heavily. However. they 


numbers 


definition adopted have been 


are good evidence that we are not 


bogged down in a_ tradition-ridden 
set-up and despite difficulties in the 
they 


the grade and have come to stay. One 


national economy. have made 


of our American visitors recently 
thought they might offer good settings 
for American teachers on sabbatical 
leave who wanted to make real con- 
tact British life 


the latest figures they could share ex 


with According to 
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perience with a selection from 30,000 


Britishers who use them in a yea! 


OVER THE FENCE 

Britain is an island; the British 
are insular! It’s a good deal true, and 
some of our European neighbors 
feel it pretty keenly. Fortunately, 
there is growing contact in adult edu- 
cation, even if it is hedged about with 
both spoken and unspoken reserva 


tions. Items include: 


*a better setup in the Adult Edu 
cation Committee of the U.K. 
National Commission for Unesco, 
which sent three delegates to the 
Scandinavian Regional Seminar on 
Adult Education 1955, which is 
making an evaluation study of the 
outcome of such participation since 
1949; and which is setting up a 
Regional Seminar (Western Euro 
pean and North American partici 
pants) for September 1956 on 


Universities and Adult Education 


a Study Coach Tour for interested 
practitioners, organized by the Na 
tional Federation of Community 
Associations in conjunction with 


the Luropean jureau of Adult 


Education. This attracted 22 people 


from 8 countries and covered visits 
to community centers, village halls 
and adult education colleges in 
many parts of Southern England, 
with discussion of interests and a 
tivities that contribute to the heal- 
thy community. This is an experi- 
ment that seems likely to be re 


peated. 


an assembly at Avom rott ( ollege. 


near Birmingham, of the European 


Folk High ™» hool Meeting a loose 
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association of people conc erned 
with residential forms of adult 
education, coming together at one 
or two year intervals. This was the 
first meeting in Britain and took 
as its theme Liberty in Adult Edu- 
cation, Talking was supplemented 
by seeing, with visits to six resi- 
dential centers, a night at Stratford 
and a peep at Cambridge. The Na- 
tional Institute helped to secure 
financial support for this meeting 
and felt that its efforts were well 
justified. 


a two-week visit to Germany, No 
vember 1955, by a twelve man team 
of British adult educators, at the 
invitation of the West German 
Federation of Volkshochschulen, in 
co-operation with the German in- 
formation section of the British 
Foreign Office and 


a four day conference (the third 
of a series) and this time in Bris- 
tol, England, between representa- 
tives of British and German Uni- 
versities concerned with adult 
education. 

The National Institute of Adult 
Education, 35, Queen Anne Street. 


London. W.1. will be 


tain and forward copies of reports 


glad to ob- 
or of delegates’ published impres- 
sions, to anyone who is particu- 


larly interested. 
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RECENT BRITISH PUBLICATIONS 


EDUCATION IN ENGLAND: The National System. How it Works, by Dr. W. P. 
Alexander, Secretary of the Association of Education Committees. (Newnes Educa 
tional Publishing Co. Ltd.. London. 147 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

An introductory work written by a leading national authority with an eye on 
visitors from other countries who should find this legal summary cum adminis 
trative commentary a valuable guide and background to the study of any special 
section of the British education system. 


\ HISTORY OF THE WORKING MEN’S COLLEGE, 1854-1954, by J. F. C. 
Harrison. (‘Routledge and Kegan Paul, London. 16s.) 
A brilliant historical study of a voluntary institution for liberal adult education, 
by the Lecturer in Adult Education, University of Leeds, relating the foundation 
and development of the college to the social and political climate of the time. 


FAMILY INHERITANCE; Life of Eva Hubback, by Diana Hopkinson. 

Staples Press, London. 10s. 6d.) 

Biography of a notable figure in recent educational and social history, principal 
for 20 years of Morley College, an outstanding London institution of adult educa- 
tion. 


THE COMMUNICATION OF IDEAS; A Study of Contemporary Influences on 

Urban Life, by T. Canter and J. 5. Downham. 

(Chatto & Windus, London. 325 pp. 25s. Od.) 
4 challenging analysis of communication media in a representative region, con- 
cluding that “organized further education” is quantitatively the least important 
channel. 


RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE: Origins of the Lamb Guildhouse and Holly Royde, 
by R. D. Waller 
(Manchester University Press, 60 pp. 2s. 6d.) 
\ particularly readable account of the first ten years of England’s first short-term 
residential college. Valuable supplement to Hunter’s study published as Fund 
for Adult Education Occasional Papers 1. 
fHE UNIVERSITIES AND ADULT EDUCATION; Report of an Anglo-German 
Conference. (Unesco Institute for Education, Hamburg. 37 pp. Stencil. Unpriced,) 
Addresses and discussion during a four-day meeting of university adult educators, 
December, 1953. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION STUDENTS IN LONDON, 1950-51, by D. Maylor. 
(University of London Department of Extra-Mural Studies. 
A contribution to statistical studies of the educational and social background of 
adult students. 
rUTORS AND THEIR TRAINING, by R. D. Waller and W. E. Styler. 
(The Secretary, Universities Council for Adult Education, University of Bristol, 
$7 pp. Stencil. Availability limited.) 
An assessment of training arrangements for tutors employed by Universities and 
the WEA with notes on the desirability of training for leaders of less formal adult 
education groups. 
SCIENCE IN THE EXTRA-MURAL WORK OF UNIVERSITIES, by Robert Peers. 
(Universities Council for Adult Education, as above, 20 pp. Is. 6d. 25¢,) 
THE WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION THE FIRST FIFTY YEARS, by 
Mary Stocks 
Allen and Unwin, London. 157 pp. 6s.) 
A “jubilee” history but vigorously and freshly written with an eye on the future 


® ADULT EDUCATION; Phy this Apathy? by Ernest Green 
George Allen and Unwin, 145 pp. 15s.) 
This personal study by the former General Secretary of the WEA suggests and 
examines reasons for the limited reeruitment, particularly of worker students, to 
the traditional forms of adult education as developed by the WEA, It has been 
widely publicized. 
rRADE UNION EDUCATION; Report of a Working Party representing WEA and 
Trade Union Interests. 
Temple House, 27 Portman Square. London, W.1. 120 pp. 46. 6d. 75e.) 
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® FINANCE AND ORGANISATION Ol 
Her Majesty’s 


to ASHBY Report. 67 pp. 25. 6d. 4« 


WEA: Memorandum of Evidence Submitted to the 


(WEA as above, 48 pp. 3. vie 
THE PATHOLOGY OF ADULT EDL‘ 


This address, 


ADLLI 


Stationery Office. Kingsway. London, W¢ 2. See 


ATION, by Eric 
(Fireroft College, Selly Oak, Birmingham. 
given as an annual lecture in memory of the first 


EDUCATION 
earlier reference 


{fshhby Committes 


Ashby 
oe.) 
Warden of Fir 


croft College, is an outspoken exposé of the current state of liberal adult education 


in Britain, as it appears to the Chairman of the “Ashby Comm!ttee.” 


ing and provocative, it 
most nearly affected 


has pr oduced 


Entertain- 


some vigorous exchanges amongst those 


Those publications marked are easily available through normal trade channels 


The remaining publications may be 
source indicated or to the 
Street, London, 
and postage or packing charges 


United States 


Malcolm S. Knowles 


I iS with much humility and many 
reservations that a responsible per- 
identify the significant 
trends and highlights of as fluid a 
adult education in 


SLates. 


eon tries to 


movement as is 
the United 


pening—so 


So much is hap 


many events are occu! 


ring, so many publications are ap- 
and so trends are in 


pearing, many 


the air—-that it is practically impos 
sible for any know 


about them all, On top of this limita 


one person to 
tion, one must rigorously select from 
the thousands of happenings he could 
report, the relatively few that can be 
described in 1,000 words which meet 
some criteria of significance 

The criteria | have used for de- 
ciding which trends and highlights to 
report are: (1) Are they of general, 
rather than peripheral. significance: 


secured 
National Institute o} 
jl, which will fill composite 


by direct approach to the publishing 
idult Education, 35 Queen Anne 
orders and will invoice purchase costs 


(2) Are 


if not. do they represent clear iner¢ 


they new developments, or 


ments to continuing developments: 
Is their significance recog 
nized by leaders in the field. In ap 
plying this third criterion | polled 
thirty 


and (3) 


some leaders for 


recognized 
their judgments and have incorpor 
ated their responses in this report. It 
should be 
much of great significance in the way 
adult 
velopment is not included in this sur 
vey of 1955's highlights 


understood, however. that 


educational de- 


ot on-going 


MAJOR TRENDS 

| General expansion continued to 
be perhaps the most noticeable char 
field. Although sta- 
tistics on enrolments are not available. 


acteristic of the 


informal reports from numerous 


sources indicate continued growth in 
participation 


2. Marked progress was made in 


field. as 
evidences as the 
following. While general membership 


Adult 


professionalization of the 


indicated by such 


in the Education 


Association 





grew to almost 13,000, professional 
membership grew to 2,000; profes- 
sors of adult education from a dozen 
universities met together for the first 
time for a discussion of graduate cur- 
the Fund for Adult Edu- 


cation extended its Leadership Train 


riculums: 


ing Awards program; an inter-profes 
sional association conference was or- 
ganized under the auspices of the 
Council of National Organizations: 
the number of training opportunities. 
especially summer workshops. greatly 
increased. 


3. The relationship between adult 


education and general community de- 
velopment was given special emphasis 
during the year. It was the theme of 
the AEA national conference and was 
treated national con- 


in many other 


ferences; the American Library As- 


sociation inaugurated a nation-wide 


library-community project; and per- 


haps as many as a dozen new local 
or state adult education councils were 
established. 


4. Liberal 
tinued to be perhaps the most rapidly 
expanding subject area in the field: 
non-credit programs of liberal edu- 
cation were greatly increased in the 
evening 


adult education con 


with stimulation 
from the Center for the Study of Lib- 
Adults and in 
public schools under stimulation from 
the National Public 
School Adult establish. 


ment of the “Test Center Program” 


colleges 


eral Education for 


Association of 


Educators: 


of discussion groups by the Fund for 


Adult 


liberal arts training as a part of the 


Education; and initiation of 
executive development programs of 


increasing numbers of industries. 


5. Substantial improvement in the 
financing of adult education. State 
support for public school programs 
was increased in several states; many 
of the agencies that have been sup 
ported primarily by the Fund for 
Adult Education moved nearer to be- 
coming self-supporting; and the Fund 
itself was granted a five-year exten- 
sion by the Ford Foundation, 


6. Although this is hard to docu- 


ment, many leaders feel that one of 
the most significant trends in 1955 
was the great expansion in the num 
ber of people working in non-educa- 
tional 


organizations who began to 


perceive themselves as 
adult largely 
g 


through the influence of the Council 


performing 
educational _ roles, 
of National Organizations and ADULT 
LEADERSHIP. 


OTHER EVENTS 


Certain other stand out in 


events 
1955, 


television stations began operation in 


the panorama of Educational 
Boston, Chicago, and Detroit; state 


directors of adult education were 
established in the departments of edu- 
cation in Colorado and Minnesota. 
The AFL and CIO merged, and with 
them, their educational departments: 
the White House Conference on Edu- 
cation achieved a_ greater 


total 
needs of our country. The first inter- 


public 


awareness of the educational 


national residential 


conterene e on 
adult education was held in Philadel- 
Office of 
established an Adult 
tion. The “artmobile.” a museum on 
wheels, made its debut in New York 


State: and ground was broken for a 


Ls. kducation 


phia. The 


Education See 


new center for continuing education 





it the | niversity ol Georgia under a 


grant from the Kellogg Foundation. 


RESEARCH AND PUBLICATIONS 


4 survey of research made by 


ADULT EDUCATION in the winter and 
total of 
103 studies in progress or completed 


spring of L955 reported a 


during the year in- the 
adult 
areas of adult study: 


preceding 
following categories: learning 
process: audio- 
visual and printed materials; « lientele 


if adult education: college and uni- 


Research 


Coolie Verner 


ESEARCH in adult 


in the Lnited States is expand- 


education 


ing at an accelerating pace and it 
is showing some concentration upon 
fundamental and 
In the 


idult education 


problems issues. 


earlier days of organized 
in this country. few 
publications relating to the educa- 
tion of adults were based on system- 
adult 


exper ences, 


ati research. Practising 


educators related their 


described programs in operation, 
offered theories as to the nature and 
adult 
horted and inspired both the edu- 
those to be 


very tew 


function of education, or ex- 


cators and educated. 
There 


efforts to explore the problems or 
rationale of the field. 


were systematic 


In recent years there has been an 


increase in the applic ation of scien 
study of 
adult 


as a distinctive subject. In 


tiie methodology to the 


adults as students and to 


education 


history of 
adult education: community develop- 


versity adult education: 


ment; leadership and _ leadership 
training; determining policy and pro- 
and adult education: 


gram: library 


public school adult education: re- 
education: research 


ligious adult 


methods: rural adult education: and 
_ detailed 
bibliography is appended to the ar- 
Adult Edu 


cation, U.S.A., by Coolie Verner 


voluntary associations. A 


ticle Current Research in 


addition, other disciplines have be- 


come involved in the 


quest for 
empirical data applicable to adult 
education. As a result of the expan 
it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult 


what adult education is. 


sion of research 


more to define just 
This prob- 
lem has harassed and, to some 
extent, hampered adult education for 
years. The most recent consideration 
of the problem was a Symposium 
(32) which that adult 


cators picture adult education 


states edu 
differently and project different pur- 
“the 
adult 
many 


poses” but human problems 


with which educators 


must 
and... we cannot 


all be coping with the same one or 


{ ope are 


with all of them at once.” 


Every discipline in the social 
services is contributing new knowl- 
edge to adult education (RESEARCH 
Review, 26). 


in the 


Professional training 


universities, which empha- 
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sizes scientific research methods, is 
responsible, in measure, fot 
this adult 


as a promising field for investiga- 


some 
recognition of aducation 


tion: and the number of doctoral 
dissertations alone is most encourag- 
ing. 


While it is not easy. 


context. to classify 


in the above 
research material. 
an attempt has been made to discuss 
bibli 


headings. 


the items in the appended 


ography under broad 


chosen for convenience rather than 


for strict scientific accuracy. 


GENERAL STUDIES 

Through the stimulus of The Fund 
for Adult 
has prepared a general history of 
adult education. He 
show that the 


continuous 


Education. Grattan (9) 


attempts to 
need for 


learning is 
culture and that 
adult education, therefore, is a pet 


im every 


sistent force in human society. Since 


his treatment is broad. he does not 
always indicate the more subtle. and 
sometimes more important. social 
developments which have produced 


adult education as we know it today. 


Knowles 
more limited perspective. a similar 
history of adult 
United States. 

tends to be 


(15) has written from a 


education in the 
Neither 
definitive or 
both 


resear¢ h. 


study pre 
even ade 


quate, yet provide the basis 


for future 
One 


Education 


Adult 
Association has been ana 
\rea 
Schmidt (28) 

this 

adult 
localities. 


major activity of the 


lvzed—its Project Committee 


work of 


present 


reviews the 
committee: describes 
education organization in 


states. and and 


AERA 


J whe 


regions. 
eflorts to 
Gibb 


UssSCSses 


stimulate 


interest and ' 12) re 


port in more detail on one particular 


area project. These two reports 


difficulties of 
tenuous 


indicate the obvious 


organization in a and in 


field. 


studies 


definite 


Two discuss organization 


AKA. 


analyzed the 


relevant to the 
(34) has 

formalization of ten 
He finds that 


undergo a 


problems 
lsouderos 
growth and 
voluntary associations. 
cvcle of 


for- 


study. 


organizations 
growth followed by a cvele of 


malization. From the same 


Chapin and Tsouderos (4) have 
analyzed the growth patterns and the 
functional cycle of operational re 
lationships within organizations. In 
the light of these two studies in the 
theory of organizational develop 
ment, the problems which confront 
the AEA can be identified 
The AEA needs to 


carefully existing 


more 
easily. study 
more knowledge 
of organizational structure if it is 
to avoid the pitfalls which threaten 
it at 
development. 

The 


vilies in 


this crucial point in its 


easily measurable acti 
adult 


=f hool 


most 


found 
Olds 
has studied the financial struc 


education are 


in public 
(22) 


programs. 


ture of public school adult education. 
During the period 1952-53 some 79 
million dollars was spent for publi 
school activities from the following 
Administration 


sources: Veterans 


per cent: local taxes—-28.5 per 


fees 


state and 


cent: state aid-——17.3 per cent: 
and tuition §.2 per 
federal aid to 


15.5: 


cent: 
vocational education 
and 2.1 per cent from othes 


sources. There is no universal 
pattern of financial support common 
to the localities 


Redfield (24) has 


states and 


oiven the 
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second in a series of lectures spon- 
The Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation. He has analyzed adult 
education from an anthropological 


sored by 


perspective. His illumin- 
further 


involvement of 


essay 1s 


ating and illustrates the in- 


other dis 


creasing 
ciplines 
THE ADULT 
One 
educators is the 
adult 


adult 


determination of 


primary concern of 


needs, in order to design 
activities. 


(20) 


educational 
Kuhlen 


fundamental 


appropriate 
Murphy 
des« ribed the 


logical 


and have 
psycho- 
needs of adults. Murphy 
discusses the individual personality 
as expressed in its selective aware- 
ness and patterned perception, which 
largely govern what the person will 


will 


when confronted with 


hear, will accept, understand 


and will use. 
any kind of experience, especially an 


Kuhlen re- 


. on the expressed interests 


educational program. 
ports ~ 
of adults at different age periods as 
further indications of what subject 
matter areas, what kinds of materials 


and what kinds of experiences may 


he desirable in adult educational 


programs. 
\ differing 


factors motivating adults to partici- 


approach considers 
pate in organized educational activi- 
ties. Chadderdon and Lyle (3) and 
Nicholson (21) 
vation. Chadderdon and Lyle studied 
adult homemaking 


W omen 


55 years of age were 


are studies of moti- 


attendance in 


classes in lowa. under 26 
and those over 
the formal 


whe did partici- 


not served extensively by 
Those 


program. 


pate had a strong desire for 
new ideas in homemaking. for add- 


ing to their present knowledge and 


for continuing to learn through- 
out life.” Motivation changes as age 
increases; younger women are prim- 
arily with home and 
women with learn- 
ing tou adapt to new responsibilities 
as their This 
Kuhlen 
of the community 
individual motivation; 
women living in or near towns of 
2,500 showed 
community 


concerned 
family and older 
families grow up. 
Murphy and 


size 


substantiates 
(20). The 
influenced 


less than 


more con- 
cern for 
One 


desire for 


development. 
was the 
ideas” in the par- 
ticipants and for “all the new and 
and useful concepts and procedures 
they 


significant 


finding 


new 


can find.” 


In a study of six selected public 
school programs, Olds (23) found 
that: the percentage of the total 
adult population enrolled in classes 
varied from 2.4 per cent to 20.5 per 
cent: adult classes were not success- 
fully reaching people in lower status 
occupations or in lower income 
groups, and students were “concen- 
trated most heavily in the age groups 
8 to 39” with 
numbers of 
enrolled. 


“only insignificant 
persons 60 and 
Adult teachers in the six 
cities were largely men between 30 


OV er” 


and 49 years of age with more than 
half of them 
ployees of the 
typically the 
three to four 


regular full-time em 
school system. “Most 
teachers taught from 
hours of adult classes 
per week” and the pay 
$3.50 per hour. 


averaged 
Less than half had 
any training in adult education but 
three-fourths of them felt a 
need for training. Significantly, the 


nearly 


broader the teacher's background of 
training and experience the more 
need he felt for further training. 
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Matthews and Leland (18) at- 
tempted to ascertain how consumers 
They that 
best means of 


getting information to people, as 30 


get information. found 


newspapers were the 
per cent of the population studied 
had the 


releases regularly 


information 
and 45 
Radio per 


cent regularly and 15 per cent occa- 


seen specific 


per cent 
periodically. reached & 
sionally, while television was noticed 
by 7 per cent regularly and 20 per 
cent occasionally. In addition. 28 
per cent of those who saw the infor 
mation in the newspapers reported 
that they used it, but only 5 per cent 


of the and 4 


cent of the television viewers. 


radio audience per 


Donahue (7) has compiled and 
edited the 
publications of the year. This study 
is the work of the AEA committee 
for the Aging and it includes chap- 


one of most significant 


ters on the importance of education 
for aging and on the problems of 
an aging Educational 
programs for the aged are described 


population. 


by representatives of various educa- 
tional institutions and agencies: and 
there are chapters dealing with teach- 
ing and administering educational 
programs and on training for work 

Without 
qualitative 
the 
one by Lorge on Capac ities of Older 


with the aged population. 


wishing to imply any 


comparison between chapters, 


{dults is notable because it provides 


the only readily available summary 
of current psychological knowledge 
the 


learning. 


about influence of age on adult 


INSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 
There has been little research into 


institutionalized forms of adult edu- 


9 


Most of 


the studies report experimental pro- 


cation during the past year. 


grams in which institutions of higher 
learning seek to broaden their set 
vices to adults. Smith and McKinley 
(29) the field 
Purdue Universities. Their 


examine services of 
Indiana 
report concentrates on the role of the 

for the 
the local 
through existing 
This 
is, for the most part, informal educa- 
that 


university as an agency 


education of people in 
community. either 
institutions or special groups. 
and not 


tion equivalent to 


offered by the university. 

Kinnel (14). 
Stern (30, 31) differing 
approaches to the educational prob- 


Demarest (6). and 


illustrate 


lems of mature adults seeking uni- 
Kinnel (14) 


University of Chicago 


study. de- 
the 


program which is 


versity 
scribes 
an intensive 
four-year program meeting six hours 
admission 


a week . no formal 


requirements . . . no examinations 
no grades other than pass o 
fail 
credit, however. and upon gradua- 
tion is The Certificate in 
the Arts.” (6) 
explains the advantages of “. . . a 
full-time 
staff 


with the education of adults” 


the student earns college 


awarded 


Liberal Demarest 


‘ omplete evening ‘ vllege 


faculty and concerned  exclu- 
sively 
as operated at 
Stern (30, 31) 


( ollege 


Rutgers University. 
dese ribes the Brook- 
program 
for 


tional training and experience. All 


lyn where credit 


is given adults previous voca 
of these reports emphasize the im- 
portance of having special require 


and 


for 


ments. schedules. curriculum. 


content designed — specifically 


mature adults 


17 





Barbash (2) has written a report 
three-year 
Inter- 
Education 


and evaluation of a 


program conducted by an 


| niversity and Labor 


Commission. The project was con- 


cerned with workers’ education in 


these major areas: international 


affairs. economic understanding. and 
community 


participation. This spe- 


cific aspect of university education 


is growing In importance as univer- 
sities increase their participation in 


education. 


Asheim (1) 


methods for 


union and workers 


\ report by 


with 


deals 
improving the 
qualifications of institutional person- 
nel. This originated in a joint com- 
rmiittes of adult 
educators and strongly urges library 


librarians and 


training schools to include 


pro- 
fessional training in adult education 
as an integral part of their curri- 
culum. Furthermore, it urges the 
profession to recognize the 
importance of adult education 
to make effort to 


opportunities for special training in 


library 
and 


evers increase 


adult education for active librarians. 


The implementation of this report 


would have important implications 
for the spread of adult education. 


METHODOLOGY 


Systematn 


research into methods 


appropriate for the education of 


adults is a neglected area. Some 


studies have 


investigated the effec- 
tiveness of a particular method in a 
little 
done in terms of the total education 
of adults. Malamud (17) 
detail the operation of a 


human relations workshop “ 


specify subject but has been 


des I ibes 


in some 


. with 


discussion methods which 


aim alt 


helping classes to arrive at their 


own insights” rather than employing 
the traditional form. He 
developed his that the 

student acts as a participant- 


lecture 


plan so 


observer, and his classroom experi- 


ences and reactions become the 


major subject-matter of the course.” 

Lowy (16) professes to show that 
adult education is nothing more than 
that the 
developed — in 


social group work and 


methodology social 
group work is appropriate to adult 
education. Horowitz and Perlmutter 
(11) studied the 


group in terms of the 


have discussion 
democratic 
and anti-democratic forces that exist 
in it. They find that it is possible 
lo develop a different 
and different 


convert 


perspective 
which 
into 


behaviors 
anti-democratic 


can 
demo- 
cratic forces. Schatzman and Strauss 
(27) have found that differences in 
modes of 


communication among 


lower and middle-class people in- 


clude more than variations’ in 


vocabulary, grammar, and _ intelligi- 
bility. They 
perspective, 


include differences in 
take the 


listener's role, in generalization, and 


ability to 
in style. Between social classes there 
are differences in thinking and _per- 
ceiving that will influence the success 
or failure of an educational program: 
and the educator must learn to take 


them into 


Wilson 


made an extensive study 


account. 


(36) have 
of method 
in relation to the adoption of agri- 


and Gallup 


cultural and home economic 


prac - 


tices which involve behavior 


changes. Measuring the extent to 


which new practices are adopted is 
evaluation of the 


also an effective 


educational method. since the above 
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practices are suthciently 
be handled 


specific to 
The 
methods employed in extension edu- 
cation fall 


quantitatively. 


into three groups: indi- 
vidual contacts, group contacts, and 


“When relative 


of teaching methods -as well as rela- 


mass media. cost 
tive effectiveness are both considered. 
and radio are the 
methods of 


changes in 


news stories 


cheapest influencing 
Next 
letters. office calls. general 
. » Repeti- 


tion in a variety of ways is highly 


behavior. come 
circular 
meetings. and bulletins. 
advantageous in bringing about 
so that the and 
different methods “to tell 
essentially is of the 


There is no 


change’ selection 
use of 
the same story 
utmost importance.” 
simple rule to determine the method 
to be employed. The three elements 
that determine the choice of method 
are, the audience, the subject matter. 
and the inherent qualities of the 
method itself. Regardless of the 


method used, the age of the partici- 
pant has little bearing on the adop- 


tion of new practices but previous 


education and socio-economic level 


are influential factors. 


THE SOCIAL SETTING 
Adult 


cerned 


education is 
with the 
which it functions. Its ultimate aim 


\ itally con- 


social setting in 


is an educated individual who can 


make intelligent decisions for him- 
self and his all en- 


society. Since 


vironment educates, it is essential 
for the 
stand the 


he works. 


under- 


which 


adult educator to 


social context in 
The adult educator must study the 


community as his primary social 


unit. Redfield (25) explores methods 


for securing the basic scientific data 
necessary to an understanding of the 
Such 
essential to plan activities in accord 
with social realities. In this con- 
text. Kimball Pearsall (13) 
evaluate event analysis as a method- 
They 


structure by 


small community. research is 


and 


community study. 


ology for 
explore ommunity 
observing interactional patterns dur- 
ommunity action 


this a 


ing the 
find 


structural 


pro ess 


and valid means of 


analysis 


On a less complex level, Warren 


(35) has revised and augmented 


famous guide to 


His 


guide to 


Coleord’s com- 


munity study. edition is the 


best available systematic 
community study on a level equally 
low al 


suited to professional or 


leadership. 


Adult education is concerned with 


educational processes leading — to 


social action. This has been desig 


nated as community development 
little 
and considerable confusion in mean 
methodology. \ 
symposium (33) considered the role 
of adult 


development but did little to clarify 


although there is agreement 


ing and recent 
community 


education in 


notwithstanding. 


seek 


issues. Confusion 


adult 


ways of educating for 


educators continue to 


action 


Hoiberg (10) has 
and 


written a clear 


rationale and 


adult 


concise pro 


cedural guide for educators 


employing community development 


techniques in small 


VicKee (19) 


munity development process at work 


communities 
illustrates the com 
series of case studies of 


that 
with or 


munities have achieved social 


change without the formal 
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adult When 
the two studies are used together, 
McKee makes practical use of the 
Hoiberg. 


assistance of educators. 


theories propounded by 


Dahir (5) 
periences of communities in the TVA 


has drawn on the ex- 
area to illustrate community develop 


ment on a regional basis. 


adult education seeks to 
participation in community 


affairs. the 


since 
increase 
sociological 
Foskett (8) 


has compared participation in com- 


following 
studies are pertinent. 


munity aflairs in two communities 


of different size and complexity. He 
found that there were no significant 
rates 


differences in participation 


hetween the two communities in 
age, in- 
Within a 


educa- 


terms of these variables: 


come, and education. 


given community, however. 


tion was the most significant variable 
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CONCLUSION 
The character of research in adult 
education is changing. 


There is an 
increase in the kind of study which 


marks adult education as a legitimate 
field for the application of scientific 
method. The current development 
is in the direction of basic empirical 


from  unsub- 


The 
lacks 


quate synthesis of its findings which 


research. and away 


stantiated opinions. research 


literature. however. any ade 


might lead to a substantial body of 
theory. Until such theory has been 
further progress in 


will be 


established, 


adult education research 


impeded. 
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Canada 


Elizabeth Loosley 


\ DULT education. as it is carried 
L 
4 


flects certain social changes. Canada 


on in contemporary ( anada, re- 


now boasts a steadily increasing ur- 
ban population with a relatively high 
This trend 
of 


two 


living standard, towards 
the 


trialization accelerated by 


urbanism result indus- 


is 
world 
wars. Population growth, particu- 
larly an influx of immigrants after 
both 


national 


inter- 
laid 


education 


wars, and growing 


status, have also a 


for 


tremen- 


strong emphasis on 


In 


demands 


( itizenship. this context. 


dous are being made on 
both the formal and informal aspects 


of 


adult education. 


It is, perhaps, most easy to chart, 
in their urban setting. the new trends 
ol adult 
are more 


of adult 


large people 


informal education (which 


marked 


education } 


those 
In 
work 


Son ial 


much than 


formal 


cities, live and 


in big, impersonal groups. 


mobility is high and values center 


around material Constant 


SUCCESS, 
personal adjustments to jobs. 
to 


with 


new 
to new neighborhoods. ideas 
Together 


premium on technic al skills. modern 


new 
are required, a high 
business, industry, and the profes- 
sions now demand personal charac 
facilitate smooth 


work 


teristics which will 


functioning in these large 


The 


relations 


interest 
the 


is a direct response to this 


units. current 


“human and “group 


pro ess 


urban situation. 


To a Luropean observer this 


999 


ee 


activity may seem both amazing and 
to 
pre- 


alarming. Particularly foreign 
the 


occupation 


is urban, middle-class 


him 


with group discussion 


techniques, which frequently merge 
into the popular, pseudo-psychiatric 
“personality improvement”, marked 
at present in child rearing as well 
as adult education theories. It would 
not occur to most European visitors 
to for 
sidering their “roles” in a group, o1 
the of that 
its participants. And when they dis- 
that 


no common core of cultural knowl- 


sit numerous evenings con- 


reaction group towards 


cover many such groups have 


edge around which to operate, they 
What the 
the 


deep need for human contact which 


are indeed dumbfounded. 
outsider rarely understands is 
is not met in many a new and pros- 
the ol 
strangers other. 
often 


separated from kin by vast distances. 


perous suburb, residents 


to each 


living in isolated family units, 


which are 


In view of the deep faith in educa- 
North 


America, it is only logical that men 


tion which characterizes 


and women now believe, in the ab- 
sence of close kinship and friendship 
ties, that the gap may be eliminated 
by consciously learning how to “get 
along” with one another. And since 
one is dependent in one’s work and 
play on large, impersonal groupings. 
it is a matter of some importance to 
function adequately in them, as the 


should be noted that group techniques 


culture defines such functioning. 


emphasize democratic values, but that 
the for 


largely ceased to be either ethical or 


sanctions their use have 


religious. 





It is difficult. 


opportunities appearing everywhere 


among the many 
and for 
to dis- 
tinguish clearly between these activi 


for “leadership training” 


studying “the group process’, 


ties and the psychiatric group therapy 
of which they One 
of the major tasks confronting adult 


are derivatives. 
education is the clarification of its 
own function, which has traditionally 
been that of instruction, rather than 
social therapy. Contemporary re- 
ligion, education, and psychiatry are 
all vitally concerned with people in 
groups; but all three are far from 
clear as to their individual spheres of 


And 


has been at hieved., the gzroup proc ess. 


activity. until this clarification 


if over-emphasized, could weaken. 


rather than strengthen, the cultural 
which it is the 


education to 


content 
adult 
transmit. 


function of 
interpret and 
Perhaps the most useful 


function which adult education could 


perform in regard to the group pro- 


constituency the 
tech- 


nique when it is applied to education. 


is to teach its 


cess 


limitations of this particular 


At the opposite pole, informal adult 


education is increasingly concerned 
with the arts and, to a lesser degree. 
with the Here adult 


education is in a more comfortable 


humanities. 


position in relation to its traditional 
“charter”, for the emphasis is un 
equivocably upon the individual and 
his own inner development. In the 
innumerable art. handicraft. music. 
or drama groups which are springing 
up everywhere in Canada, each mem 
ber is encouraged to create in his 
own way. Through concrete achieve 
ment, which belongs uniquely to him. 


the group me mber contributes to the 


common whole. Significantly in 
groups of this kind, there is little, if 
any conscious attention, at least on 
the part of the 


“group process” 


members, to the 


Increased leisure and a high stan- 
dard of living undergird this move- 
ment. Consumer education could be 
an important part of it. With money, 
an abundance of material goods, and 
leisure, the urban, middle-class home- 
“do-it-yourself” 


The 


course int 


owner launches into 
artistic nature. 
takes a 


ceramics to make beautiful objects 


activities of an 
housewife who 
for her home and the business man 
who turns to wood work as a hobby 
are also participating in a kind of 
liberal education. And having tried 
their hand themselves, they can select 
intelligently from the 


more vast 


amount of manufactured articles 


available to them. 


4 number of co-ordinating agen 


cies and teaching institutions have 
appeared at federal, provincial, and 
local levels in the wake of this interest 
in the arts: the Canada Foundation, 
the University of Alberta’s far-famed 
Sanff School of Fine Arts, 
Arts Board, the 
Arts School of Nova Scotia, 


the Vancouver 


the Sas- 
katchewan Com 
munity 
Arts Council (to men 


tion only a few examples } 


Whe re the 


cerned, there appears to be somewhat 


humanities are con 


less general enthusiasm. An excep- 
tion is the Province of Quebec, where 
education is carried on in the French 
language and in close collaboration 
with the Roman Catholi 


Here there has always been 


Church 
a strong 
education 


humanistic tradition in 
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which has its roots in Europe. Radio- 
College, the French language program 
stressing literature, 


philosophy P 


science and the arts. and presented 
for the past fifteen years 
French network of the CBC. 


cellent example of liberal adult edu 


over the 


is an e@x- 


cation. 


The Great Books Program has been 


operating in Canada for six years, 
forty-one groups in the 
of 1955. The CBC, particu- 
Wednesday Night 
gram, presents mu h meaty material 
tele- 


outside the 


reporting 
spring 
larly in its pro- 
through radio and, increasingly, 
vision. But Canadians, 


more esoteric university circles, are 
not overly inclined toward either con- 
versation or contemplation based on 
the great humanistic thinking of the 


past and present. 

Closely linked to liberal adult edu- 
cation is a growing interest in educa- 
marked by the 
a non-proht, 


tional travel. incor- 


poration of “Tourinco”. 


educational travel association, in 
November. 1955. While the vast dis- 
tances of Canada impose financial 
restrictions on travel inside as well as 
country. 


outside the increasing per 


wealth is affecting 


habits. 


capita rapidly 


travel with more and more 


people abroad. people who 


going 
want an intelligent understanding of 
And 


with the tourist industry important to 


the countries they are to visit. 


federal and provincial governments, 


considerable encouragement is now 


being given to educational travel 


Again the urban situation, with its 
huge industrial and business aggrega- 
tions, makes increasing demands upon 
adult feels the 


, 
education. Business 


both its 
ployees and the public as to its pro- 


need to educate own em- 
cedures and products. Trade union- 
ism, similarly, educates its members 
within the 


for responsibility move- 


ment. Automation now fore-shadows 
more leisure and higher mechaniza 
tion, which throws weight on liberal 
education rather than the acquisition 
of new technical skills, many of which 
will be rendered obsolete by the 
machine. On the other hand, the need 
for an executive élite of high caliber 
is causing business leaders to look at 
adult education, both formal and in- 
formal, with a new respect. “Human 
relations in industry” employ the 
group process techniques at every 
level, but a more serious concern is 
expressed for a humanistic and 
rounded education at the top. No 
training scheme to equal the Bell 
Telephone Training Project’ in the 
United States has yet emerged, but 
it is definitely in the Canadian ai: 
Business, in turning to the latter type 
of education, is approaching a new 
evolutionary stage. presaging a radi- 
cal change of thought within its own 


ranks 


alter 


which may correspondingly 


its relationship to the whole 


Within the 


there is the same groping towards a 


society. trade unions. 
more comprehensive and liberal edu- 
cation. As time passes, it seems im 


for m of 


education, embracing both business 


perative that a new adult 
and labor. will be needed to reduce 


stereotyped thinking 


_ 


no longer ap- 
plicable to new social conditions. Of 
this kind of 
little 


Canada 


latter adult education 


there is concrete evidence. at 


present, in 
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Citizenship education, given its 
initial impetus through immigration 
has also been accelerated by Canada s 


national growth. 


Its importance was 
recognized when the Citizenship 
Branch, established during World 
War II. transferred to the De 
partment of Citizenship and Immigra- 
1950. At the 


of educating new-comers to Canada. 


Was 


tion in January. level 
dificult to exe 
First 


give instruction in English. mobilize 


the program, while 


cute. was relatively clear-cut. 


training schemes and employment 


agencies to hit the hewcomer for work 
and secondly 


in Canadian industry: 


prepare native Canadians to accept 


the immigrants. In practice, intensive 


work 


basis, 


was needed on an individual 


particularly with those new- 


comers whose professional training 


readily be utilized in 


Wisely the 


close co-operation 


could not 
Canada. government 
worked in with 
voluntary organizations® and govern- 
ment employment services, which are 
in direct contact with the new 
remains in 
time. Vhe 


presence of New Canadians in great 


comers. a policy whic h 


force at the present 


numbers has also caused a surge ol 
“Old 


kskimo and Indian. 


interest in the Canadians 
The concern for 
the Indians. expressed both on the 
voluntary 


marked. 


leaving the 


part of government and 


associations, is particularly 


is Indians are now 


Reserves to enter the more complex 


urban world. They. as well as the 


uropean immigrants, 


their 


need help in 


adjustment to an unfamiliar 


environment 


Where native Canadian citizens 


ire concerned, the program is by no 
means as simple or as clearly defined 
Nor is this surprising, when one con- 
siders that a Canadian must know 
effectively at the 
local, provincial, federal. and inter- 


Here the 


organizations, in collaboration with 


how to function 


national levels. voluntary 
the universities and the Citizenship 
Branch, are playing a role. 
The United Nations 
Canadian Institute of Public 
Institute of 


Affairs, Citizens’ 


major 
Association, the 
Affairs. 

Inter 


Forum (a 


the Canadian 
national 
radio discussion program adminis 
tered CBC and _ the 


CAAE) are all sponsoring programs 


jointly by the 


to interest Canadians in the affairs 
of their own country and in those of 
the world. Canada is not a highly 
conscious nation, politically speaking. 
especially 


And the 


Liberal Party has not contributed to 


in periods of prosperity 
undisturbed reign of the 


a lively interest in political theory. 


Within the political parties them 
selves, education has been sporadic 
and not too well financed or directed 
After a lively 
even the CCI 


start in the thirties. 
has languished some 
what in its educational program. A 
revival of interest within the parties 
themselves might have a wholesome 
effect upon the general citizenship 
education sponsored by government 
voluntary 


and by organizations 


At the federal level. Canada has re 


cent and important assignments 


abroad. Both civil servants and tech- 


nical experts outside the government 
are required in ever increasing num- 


bers for work in under-developed 


areas. There is little coherent sus 





tained educ ation for suc h persons, 
who are drawn largely from the civil 
and the 


In the absence 


service, the universities. 
voluntary associations, 
of a Canadian National Commission 
for UNesco, training will remain 
as it Is at miss 


present. a hit and 


affair. 


The 
affected 


social changes which have 


adult 


also 


education in urban 


areas are evident in the rural 
setting. As the urban population rises, 
the farm population is diminishing. 
As in business and industry, large 
farm units are gradually appearing. 
although the still 


dominates. However. the capital re- 


one-family farm 
quired to set up a farm is restricting 
drastically the number of young men 


With a 


scattered population and less material 


who enter farming. more 
wealth, most rural programs in adult 
education do not offer the same wide 


range of activities, although they are 


adopting many principles of the 
group 
terest in folk and rural night schools. 


pro eas. with a 


growing In- 


Possibly the most interesting recent 
adult 


Farm 


education 
Radio 


forum, which has been in existence 


expe! iment in rural 


(excepting, of course, 
years and which 
detail 


Saskatchewan 


for almost sixteen 


has heen described in else- 


where)}* involves the 
Royal Commission on 


and Rural Life. 


employed, both as a 


Agriculture 
Adult education was 
social science 
research technique and as a means for 
implementing the Commission's rec- 
ommendations—"“information gather- 
ing and public participation . . 
linked together by communication”. 


Appendix IIL’ of the first Volume of 
the Report gives the “Procedures for 


. were 


Forums . 
held 


throughout the province during the 


Conducting Community 


ninety-five of which were 


commission’s life. 


The Saskatchewan Royal Commis- 
sion heralds a new concept in Cana- 
dian adult education, that of “com- 
munity development”, which applies 
the methods of fundamental education 
to problems of our own contemporary 
culture. Throughout adult education 
circles, the topic is now under serious 
discussion. Of the few 


jects in 


actual pro- 


community development. 
those in rural settings seem to have 
produced the most effective results. 
witness the educational work of the 
Saskatchewan Royal Commission. 


The 


movement is celebrating its twenty 


Canadian adult education 
first anniversary in 1956. It is a time 
both for looking to the past and to 
work 


already accomplished is being under- 


the future. Evaluation of 


taken by the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education and St. Francis 
Xavier University in the Maritimes. 
As for the future, the CAAE has the 
difficult task of co-ordinating chang- 
adult 
throughout Canada. It is significant 
that the “Each 


man’s mind is his very self’, reiter- 


ing patterns of education 


anniversary theme, 
ates the fundamental concept of adult 
education as individual development 
which liberates the 
From this adult 
Canada faces the 


human spirit. 


base. education in 
and the 


changes which it will inevitably bring. 


future 


This is not intended to minimize the 
quantitative growth in formal adult edu- 
cation. More and more boards of educa- 
tion are offering night courses; and 
twenty-two Canadian universities now 
have extension departments. Many of 
their courses have developed in response 
to the requirements of business and in- 
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GLOOSKAP’S COUNTRY and 
Other Indian Tales. Cyrus Mac- 
millan, illustrated by John A. Hall. 


Toronto: Oxford University Press. 


1955. pp. 273. $3.95. 


THE TREE OF DREAMS. 


Barbeau: illustrated 


Marius 
Arthur 


Oxford University 


by 
Price. Toronto: 
Press, 1955. pp. ix, 112. $3.50. 


In these two volumes of legend and 
folk-lore, the Oxford University Press 
to 
growing ¢ anadiana that in format, as 
in content, will be a delight to book- 


makes a notable contribution a 


lovers and collectors, and a proud ad- 
dition to Artists John 
Hall and Arthur Price have collabor- 
ated to produce attractive and color- 
ful hbook-jackets 


Paper, type and binding reflect the 


any library. 


illustrations and 


best traditions and 


book-making. 


in publishing 


GloosKap’s Country and other In- 
dian Tales are legends that were first 
printed as Canadian Wonder Tales. 
1918. Tales, 


1922. In it some forty legends people 


and Canadian Fairy 


the land with giants and fairies, hu- 


man-like birds and beasts. among 


whom miracles and magi 


The 
lakes. 


flowers, are given spirits and form as 


are con- 


stantly in practice, winds, the 


and and 


seasons. rivers trees 
the mind of a primitive people seeks 
to explain natural phenomena, and 
life, and death. The book is beauti- 
fully written with many passages that 


are almost poetry. especially when the 


228 


author writes of the trees and grasses 
of the forests, and of the bird and 
animal life that inhabit them. 

We are not told that these legends 
are the recorded beliefs of any Indian 
but they 
resemble stories yet told by our In- 
dians of the North North-west. 
Occasionally traditional tale 


language is used which seems rather 


tribe or tribes. in essence 
and 


fairy 


out of place, still the general effect 
of the book does indeed. as the pub- 
lishers claim “reflect the atmosphere 
of the land and the dignity and the 
imagination of the people”. 

The Tree of Dreams is a simple, 
realistic narration of twelve French- 
Canadian stories. In a preface, Dr. 
le- 


gends and folk-tales, making reference 


Barbeau distinguishes between 
to examples of both in the collection. 
In a bibliographical note he gives the 


Phe 


Canadian people are peculiarly gifted 


source of each story. French- 
in story-telling and Marius Barbeau 
has retold these tales in the language 
of the people, which in its simplicity 
attains a high literary merit. 

Some of the stories are compara- 
tively well-known, such as The Witch 
Canoe. They resound with the exu- 
berance of woodsmen and river men: 
they reflect the close afhinity of the 
settlers the woods that encom- 


passed them and the soil that sus 


with 


tained them; and particularly they 
with the 
Church and with the Devil who ap- 
pears in many forms to tempt Jean 


reveal a preoccupation 





Baptiste. The supernatural is ever 
near and the miraculous is accepted 


naturally 


Astute characterization is often 
achieved and in the telling, the Can- 
habitant gradually 
unfolds. These stories are old in tra- 


dition within the Province of Quebec. 


adian character 


and by appearing in print they are 
destined to become a permanent and 
a beloved tradition in a wider heri- 
tage of Canadians of all origins. 
Evsie Jury 


LAND OF THE LONG DAY. Doug 
Wilkinson. Toronto: Clarke, Irwin 
and Company Limited, 1955. pp. 
261. $5.00 


Long day and long night on the 
northwest coast of Baffin Island are 
fully occupied in the life of the 
Eskimo 


Wilkinson spent an entire year “i- 


family with whom Doug 

“in the likeness of my 
After his earlier trip to the 
north to film the fine pictures Angotee, 
Story of an Eskimo Boy and Land of 


the Long Day for the National Film 


lingwah 


son. 


Board, he felt “we were not helping 


the Eskimo to himself, but 
rather letting him drift with the times 
lack of 
stemmed from the fact that we had 
all too little knowledge of the Eskimo 
himself, and his daily life on the land 
as it is This is the 
record of his personal expedition. 
Institute of 
America. The book is beauti- 


help 


that our initiative 


lived today”. 


sponsored by the Arctic 
North 
fully illustrated with photographs in 
black and white and color that he took 
during his stay. How and when he 
took them is only 


occasionally men- 


tioned. for. he explains, he wished 
to be an Eskimo, not a camera man 


observing his friends’ activities. 


The family he joined was carefully 
chosen for his purpose, people he had 
known during the making of the NFB 
films, but a group attempting to make 
the best of the white man’s introduc- 
tions without scrapping the old ways 
that have enabled their ancestors to 
live in this harsh land since long be- 
North 


America. There are brief glimpses of 


fore white men came to 
“slums” and improvident families and 
an anecdote or two in passing, to 
show that individual whites differ in 
Eskimo 


brethren. But most of the book is an 
exciting story of the hunts, the trap- 


their attitudes towards their 


line trips, the fishing expeditions 

the never-ending search for food for 
The Eskimos 
individuals, as different 


from one another as you and I; and. 


men and their dogs. 


emerge as 


like us, the provident, the « areless, the 
leaders and the led. Incidentally. Mr. 
Wilkinson 


with 


is somewhat of an artist 


well as with his 


bleak 


and its 


words as 


camera: the land in summer 


and winter inhabitants are 


vividly described. 


(As an “Eskimo” himself, he expert 
enced the changes in Eskimo life. The 
motor launch is a wondrous help, but 
while it is in use during the short 
season of open waters, its owner Can 
“storms come 


not sleep properly. 


quickly and can blow a boat on the 
rocks”. Camp gear is heavy. with the 
trader: 


additions bought from the 


more dogs must be kept—and fed 
to haul the great loads. The concept 


of private property has come to a 
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people formerly accustomed, if they 
were to survive at all. to hunt and live 
in groups. Competition is replacing 
Man. the hunter 


ind provider, becomes shame-faced 


working together” 


when the goods he brings from the 
store have all been bought with the 
handicrafts of his women. But the 
Kskimo father, Idlouk, tells his 
adopted son, “Sometimes 1 do not 
understand the money | get for my 
furs, and the money | must pay for 
my goods, but | never forget that if 
the store of the 


wouldnt 


it wasnt for white 


man | have my rifle. my 
steel 
And 


want to be without any 


ammunition. my seal screen. my 
knife. my 
| would not 


of them.” 


tobacco and my tea. 


This is an earnest. honest and 


study of Eskimo-Can- 


adians, required reading for adminis- 


entertaining 


trators, traders, teachers, police, mis- 
sionaries, those who are directly re- 
sponsible in any way for the welfare 
of the people of our northern frontier 

and for us armchair adventurers 
into strange places, who have also a 
responsibility towards our fellow- 
Canadians 


Jean WILLIs 


JOHN A 
Chieftain 


ronto: 


MACDONALD, the Old 
Donald Creighton. To- 
Macmillan 


Canada Limited, 1955. pp. ix. 650. 


Company of 


If professors of history must write 
books and of course they must, most 
of them should read this one and try 
Here that 


thing in academic writing. profound 


again. you have rarest 


scholarship coupled with superb jour- 
nalism. This makes it not only pos- 
sible but altogether likely that any 
man who can read without moving 
his lips will follow this story far into 
the night and be loath to turn out the 
light. Professor Creighton is one of 
a very small company of historical 
writers in the English-speaking world 
today who can keep the chalk and 
blackboard out of his writings and 
which is in all 


allow the romance 


human history to speak its own 


language. 
The 


delight but 


| read the volume 


) oung Politician 


first 
with 
this second volume which tells of the 
birth of Canada as a nation and Sir 
John A. Maedonald’s part in guiding 
its first faltering steps was even more 
exciting. | grew up in a home and in 
Maritime 


inces where the liberal tradition was 


communities in the prov- 


a religion and devotion to the 
memory of Joseph Howe was fanati- 


eal. An William 


Annand, was one of Howe’s ministers 


ancestor of mine. 


and later his biographer. Echoes of 
the Pacific Seandal; of Nova Scotia 


being “sold for the price of a sheep- 


skin”; whispers of drunkenness and 
corruption liberal 
camp, and although I was only a 
child when Sir John A. died, I had 


heard so much talk about him that 
in this second book I felt | was read- 


were in every 


ing about a contemporary of my own. 


The pace of the writing never flags 
and if you are one of those meticu 
lous readers who insist on turning to 
the back of the book to check every 
reference number, it would be a good 
idea to note them down as you gu 
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along and check them at the end of 
each chapter. In that way you will 
avoid interrupting the even flow of 
the story. In one review of the book 
| read recently exception was taken 


to the author’s flights of poetic fancy. 
I. on the 


these “‘as 


watched for 
wait for the 


hand. 
that 


other 
they 
morning”. 


“A bright full moon hung high in 
the sky; and as he drove along 
Rideau Street, the thin brittle patches 
of ice on the rutted road were picked 
out clearly im the moonlight” 
hours later MacDonald was notified 
of D’Arcy McGee's and he 
drove back to the scene “just beyond 
where Metcalfe Street crossed Sparks 
he saw the little group of still dark 
figures—McGee’s landlady. the doc- 
tors, the police and the printers from 
the Ortawa Times. He knelt beside 
the body, close to the pool of blood 
to the half-smoked cigar. and the use- 


Two 


murder 


less fallen new hat, and helped to lift 
his colleague and carry him in to the 
house.” At some point in almost every 
chapter the author breaks into unfor- 


gettable prose poetry of this quality 


There is no attempt in this book 
Ma 


donald’s well-known failings. He is 


to gloss over or to conceal 
shown here for what he was. perhap- 
them all. 


dogged, crafty, tireless, never giving 


the greatest Canadian of 


up for a moment his dream of a 
united, independent nation from coast 
to coast. A man of enormous strength 
whose very weaknesses made him be- 
loved. This is a very great book and 
one to be read and re-read for years 
to come. 


k. A. Corbett. 


BLILDINGS OF TOMORROW: 

Guide for Planning Settlements and 
Buildings, Fern M. 
New York. Whiteside. 
Inc. and William Morrow 
(Toronto. McLeod} 1955. pp. 159, 
$4.00. 


While the 


siasm for 


Community 
Colborn. 


great post-war enthu 


community centers has 
waned perceptibly, there are many 
cities, towns, and villages interested 
in providing housing and other fa 
cilities for group a tivities. This book 
is especially directed to the smaller 
community which may not have a 
large building budget, or which may 
want to get a swimming-pool as 


Although 


the book is written particularly from 


economically as possible. 
the point of view of social welfare 


agencies, it contains a number of 


useful suggestions which apply 
equally well to any small community 
building. 


KE. W. L. 


YEARBOOK OF THE CANADIAN 
MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY: 
1955-56. Editor. Hye  Bossin. 
Toronto: Film Publications of 

Ltd... 175 Bloor St. I 


) 
Hy Ss) 


Canada. 
1955. pp. ) 
The 


tremely 


current edition of this ex 


useful public ation concen 


trates, as is its custom, on statistics 
information. Par- 
adult educa 

“16 Milli 
a complete list 
Distributors 
(the 


dire 


facts and directory 
ticularly valuable for 
tion is the section on 
meter” which gives 
ing of Associations. 


Manufacturers. and Situations 
latter 


tory under provinces of “Community 


subsection includes a 


Enterprises” using 16 millimeter) 








Pamphlets 











\MWERICAN AND CANADIAN 
VIEWPOINTS. Dennis W. Wrong, 
prepared for the 
States Committee on 
Washington. D.C.: 
Council on Education, 
62. $1.00. 


Canada-l nited 
Education. 
American 
1955. pp- 


This most illuminating report has 
heen compiled by a young Canadian 
who returned from. the 
l nited States to the Department of 
Political 


loronto. in 


~ | oie 
clo opi { 


Economy. University of 
1954. 
easy to distinguish the subtle differ- 


between 


It is by no means 


ences Americans and Cana 
share a 
Mr. 
most successful in doing 


After 


Fou nd 


dians who common con- 


tinent: but been 
that. 
Bac k. 

Mr. 


Wrong divides his subject under the 


Wrong has 
just 
a general introduction, 
for Understanding, 

Varriage and the 
Family: Religion: Education: 
Class: 


ment: 


following heads 
Social 
Economic Activities: Govern- 


{ ffairs: 


Vinority 


International 
Ethni« 
(roups ; Leisure and the Arts.” 
While it is difficult to wrench in- 
dividual Mr. Wrong’s 
tightly analysis, differ- 
between the United States 


emphasized 


Lau . 


{ititudes towards 


points from 


woven one 
ence and 


Canada is and 


(uehes 


again 
again—-the influence of 


upon the whole of Canada 


As just one example of Mr. 
Wrongs perceptive treatment, the 
section on Social Class might be men. 
tioned, 

Although the legitimacy of special 


class privileges is as vehemently re- 
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jected by Canadians as by Ameri 
cans, it is possible to discern evi 
dences of a greater acceptance of the 
fact 


For instance, there appears to be a 


of class differences in Canada. 


somewhat less acute motivation to 
‘keep up appearances’ by emulating 
prosperous middle-class standards of 
dress 
often newspapers 
and on the radio their ability to out- 


fit inexpensively the ‘working man 


significantly. clothing stores 


advertise in the 


a class appeal that would be in- 


stantaneously Ameri 


rejected by an 
can adman in a nation where every- 
considers middle class 
Political class to the 


‘small farmer and the ‘working man 


himself 
appeals to 


rather than to generalized functional 
groups honorifically characterized a- 
“Agriculture or ‘Labor’ — are also 
more common in Canada. There is an 
openly socialist party--the Co-opera- 
tive Commonwealth Federation 

which is allied to the trade 


unions and agricultural co-operatives 


closely 


and has been in power since the wat 
in one province (Saskatchewan ).” 


All of which bears out the remarks 
of the who came to fix our 
telephone the other day. “I could.” 
said he. “make a lot more money in 
the States. But | like Canada— it’s 
something about the people here and 
| prefer the working 


here.” 


man 


conditions 


Mavbe this is all sociology is. Th 
generalized statement of what people 
feel 


anyway! 


E.W.L 





TV UP FOR SCRUTINY 
On December 2, Mr. St. 
announced the appointment of a 
Royal Commission on 
Broadcasting. The Chairman of 
the Commission is Mr. Robert Mac- 
Montreal 
members are Mr. 


Laurent 


Television 


Laren Fowler of and 
the othe 


Turcotte. 


kdmond 
Canadian Ambassador to 
Colombo, and Mr. James Stewart of 


Toronto. 


The main plank in the 


Commis- 
sions terms of reference is “that the 
broad 


reconsideration of television 


casting should be based upon th 


principles that the grant of the ex 


clusive use of certain frequencies or 
broad asting shall con 
the control of the 
that 


distribution of 


channels for 
tinue to be under 


Parliament of Canada. and 
broadcast ny and 
Canadian programs by a 


public 


ivency shall continue to be the cen 


tral feature of Canadian broadcastin 
policy” 
lhe Commissioners are to examin 
ind make recommendations upon: 
(a)the poli ies to be followed by the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corpora 
tion in its television broadcasting 
activities and the relation of such 
policies to the finances of the 
Corporation; 


the measures necessary to pro 
vide an adequate proportion of 
both 


television 


Canadian programs for 


public and 


private 


hroade asting; 





Notes 








(c) the financial requirements of the 
Corporation for television broad- 
casting and the relation of these 
to the extent, nature, standards 


and distribution of programs; 


the financial requirements of the 


Corporation for sound broad 
casting in the light of the de- 
velopment of television and the 
population in 


growth of new 


areas of Canada: 
the manner in which the finances 
for the 


broadcasting 


sound 
of the 
Corporation should be provided 


television and 


opel ations 


and managed ; 


the licensing and control of pri 
vate television and sound broad 
casting stations in the 


publi 


interest: and 


such other related matters as the 
should 


be included in reporting proper 


Commissioners considet 


ly upon those spec ified.” 


\ a ee | ond 


“Cordon 


Royal Commission, the 
Commission,” is now 
charting the future economic develop- 
ment of Canada. Along with the em 


phasis on increased populati mm. 
tech 


pro 


greater national income. more 
nical and vocational training, a 


Harvard 
spoken a 


has al 
liberal 


education. Commenting on his brief. 


minent economist 


ready word for 
a Canadian daily 
duty of 


values 


states it is the 
education to supply the 
relieve “*Material- 


of its inhuman starkness.” 


whir h will 


isi 
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SIMCOE COUNTY’S COMMUNITY 
LIFE CONFERENCE 


An annual event in Simcoe County 
1944 is the Life 


Conference sponsored by the Simcoe 


since Community 
County Federation of Agriculture. Its 
purpose is to bring people from the 
rural areas and small communities 
together for 
problems of community life. The 1955 
on October 27, 28 and 29. 
was held at Big Chief Lodge 
Orillia 

\ feature of 


the outstanding 


several days to discuss 
Conference 
neal 
these Conferences is 
resource leadership 
which the Federation brings to the 
County to give direction and ideas to 
Dr. Rock- 
well Smith (known as “Rocky” ), Pro- 
fessor at the siblical 


tute, Northwestern University, Evans- 


the discussion. This year 


Carrett Insti- 
ton, Illinois, was the theme speaker. 
His topic was a challenging one 
“The Role of Values in the 
munity’. 

He defined the 
PEOPLE in LAND by 
virtue of a particular TECH- 
NOLOGY, all related to one another 
asked 


whether 


Com 


community as 


relation to 


through a set of values. He 


those present to consider 
there were values in Simcoe County 
which provide a common bond. He 


referred to the book ‘The 


Parson’ written by the late Reverend 


Country 


George Morrison, beloved rural minis- 
County for thirteen 
that there 


values which George Morrison and a 


ter in Simcoe 


vears. It indicated were 


number of County people had shared. 
|. Every person is important and a 
value in himself. What happens to 


human life is the major criterion 


for judging value all along the line. 


2. Life is a whole and cannot be sub- 
divided. It 
unity: ~ 


has a fundamental 
A man cannot be a Baptist! 
on Sunday, a Federation of Agri- 


culture member during the week or 


a husband and father in compart 


He has to be all these to- 
Life 


integrity and as a totality. Trying 


ments. 


gether. must be lived with 
to compartmentalize it and divide 
it up is the tragedy of our age.” 

\ deep appreciation of nature is 


important. This does not indicate 
a “sloppy or sentimental” approach 
but the ability to understand, ap- 
preciate and conserve the natural 


order. 


. We have an obligation to the per- 
F I 

son nearby. The spatially adjacent 

person is our 


primary responsi- 


bility and resource. 

. The order which we find and seek 
In it 
Will and Intention fo: 


to re-inforce is God’s order. 
is a 


there 
all of us. 


Those present were allowed time to 


discuss, delete or add to the above 


statement. Agreement was general 
that the of these 


indisputable. They, accordingly, pro 


worth values was 
vided a frame of reference and basis 


for discussion. 


In subsequent sessions various 
“pathologies” which challenged these 
values brought out by Dr. 
Smith. A 


gives some people more opportuni 


were 


social class system which 


ties and consideration than others wa- 
one. Well established organizations 


and institutions such as the church 


are often offenders, whether unwit 


tingly or not. It behooved the peopl 
in Simeoe County, the speaker said. 
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to do considerable soul searching to 
see whether their concern for people 


was all- inclusive and unprejudiced. 


Technology, a second challenge to 


values, sometimes gets mixed up with 


them, warned Dr. Smith. It has put 


at our fingertips one hundred horses 
but, although we have more powe1 
life. 
We have more leisure but also more 


loneliness. We 


things to do and 


we have no more control over 


have fewer creativ: 


fewer jobs to do 
together. Hunger and disease hav 
has been ex 
for? We 
creased the number of people over 65 
don't know 


them. They have experience, patience, 


been conquered life 


tended but what have in- 


but we what to do with 
skill and time but we don’t use them 


creatively. 


The 
values 
bility 


third 


was 


< hallenge he saw to 
Although mo 
is not bad, Dr. 


Smith said, many people m our so 


mobility. 
up to a point 


ciety have no permanent anchor. He 
quoted figures to show that 25 pet 
cent of the population of the United 
States U nfortu- 


nately many people who move con 


moves every year. 


become a bluff to themselves 
Their 


fuse to face problems or to live with 


tinually 
and others. tendency is to re 
their mistakes. Relationships become 
superficial and the deep fundamental 
quality of life is missed. People who 
are left behind those 


moved in upon also suffer from this 


and who are 


increased mobility. 


The 


other people is a very subtle thing. It 


communication of values to 


be done through lan 
“You 


io become cenvinced of my 


cannot really 


vuage or even example. have 


concern 


for you before you will share my 


values. One has to believe the person 
doing the communicating is honest 


and can be trusted before the com- 


munication can be made,” said 
“Rocky” Smith. 
is that if values 


they 


The hopeful thing 
are communicated 
will last and, since the heart of 
the community is the sharing of com 


mon values, it will last too. 


As you can well imagine, consider 
able 
took place at this Conference. 


soul-searching 
The 


last session reached a high point when 


dis ussion and 


it seemed that most of those present 
came to a realization that it depended 
on each one of us, our integrity and 
our concern for others—whether these 
values would be preserved. What this 
would mean in our daily lives from 
then on was a matter for each one of 


us to decide—and act upon. 


Panel discussions on farm problems 


and County Services were also a 


worthwhile part of this Conference. 
Leisure time activities contributed to 
relaxation and good fellowship be- 
sessions and 


tween in the evenings 


everyone took part in singing, play- 
and dancing. 


Smith 


party 
“Rocky” 


recreation 


games square 
that 
had 


especial pleasure. To quote him, a 


said the social 


him 


sessions given 
what we want to do is to understand 
one another, then there is nothing 
that builds for understanding more 
comprehensively than enjoying one 
another in common fun. Good fun not 
only brings harmony into our physi- 
cal bodies but it also results in har 
mony among us as human beings.” 


LOUISE COLLEY 
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BETHEL 


Our 
effective, 


1956 


nation’s need for practical, 


and democratic leaders in 
all occupations is constantly on the 
increase. This need is being served 
by the work of the National Training 
National Educa 
through the an 
Tenth Annual 


National Training Labora 


Laboratories of the 
tion Association 
nouncement of its 
Summer 
tory in Group Development, to be 
held at Gould Academy. Bethel 
Maine. 


Whether in labor. industry. govern 


ment, education, or civic groups, re- 
search indicates that effective leader 
ship depends on face-to-face working 
relations in small groups. The two 3 
week 
(Gould 


more effective development of human 


summer laboratory 


Sessions a 
Academy are devoted to the 
relations, knowledge, insights. and re- 
the 


fessional al d 


search on part of various pro 
leaders. Th 
dates of these two sessions are Jun 
l7-July 6 July 22-August 10 
This year, 250 persons will be 
to attend—-with 125 


mitted to each of the 


The National 
in’ Group Development is 
by the National Training Labora 
Division of Adult Edu 
National Edu 
Washington, D.C. 


its faculty it draws persons from 


volunteer 


and 
hosen 
persons ad 


Sessions, 


Training Laberator 


sponsored 
tories of the 
cation Service of the 


cation Association. 


kor 
both educational and applied fields. 
Chis summer's faculty will come 
the 
of Boston, Chicago, Colorado, Colum- 
bia’s Teachers College, Cornell, Illi- 
Michigan, Ohio 


Texas. well as 


from 


such institutions as universities 


Minnesota. 


Yale. as 


nos, 


State. and 


Grinnell College and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 
The this 


training program are as follows: 


purposes of intensified 


1. To develop increased sensitivity 
to human relations situations. 


2. To develop the ability to diag 
nose the causes of human relations 


problems. 


3. To practice the problem-solving 


skills of an effective leader 


1. To study problems of intergroup 


relations and organizational conflict 
5. To plan for effective work in 


the community. 


The program its under the coordi 
nation of Dr. Leland P. Bradford, the 
the National 
who, in making the an 
this 
that 


director of Training 


Laboratories. 
year s 


nouncement about 


pro 
indicated 
will be 

both 


relations.” It 


vraim., em 


Spe ial 
phasis placed on Ways of 
and 


also 


announced that a select group of 15 


improving intra-group 


intergroup was 


persons will be admitted to a sepa 
rate program o! training of trainers, 
which has been a special part of the 
work of the National Training Labo 
ratories for the past three years 


The 


training. 


combination — of research, 
and democratic action is the 


the work of the Na 


tional Training Laboratories, 


cornerstone of 


whos 


laboratory approach to training is 
rapidly gaining recognition in Europ: 
and South America, as well as in the 
United States. 

For 


write to 


further information, please 

Mrs. Aieleen Waldie, Na- 
tional Training Laboratories, 1201 - 
16th Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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EDITORIAL EXCHANGE 
The 
is Ni 


Joint Planning Commission at 
initiated one 
Adminis 
called together the 


rf some small Mag 


vember m eting 


pionee! project Its 
trative Committee 
editors izines with 


COMM OT 


proble ms ft Ie iI ideas and 


| 

to discuss difhiculties 
About attended 
representing th publications of 
Although th 


irom a 


fiiteen people 


Various organizations 
‘wailing 
thal 


involved in 


hecame evident 


there were real troubles 


keeping the small organizational 
afloat. Limited staffs made 


hard to give the 


mavaZitnit 
t extreme time 


necessary for efhcient business man 


agement. Advertising was not easy t 


get with restricted circulation. 


One notable exception to the gen 
eral experience was provided by Tut 

Nurse. Miss Margaret 
kditor, stated that she 
none of the 
thereby 


Her 
‘ 


tunate position ol gol 


(LANADIAN 
Kerr. the 


plague d by 


was 
above pro 
other 


in the for 


electrifying the 


piems, 


editors magazine is 


x to the great 


majority of Canadian nurses since it 


s included in their fees to their 
provincial 


And because 


! 
t} 


professional lations 


asso 
there are more nurses all 
ie time, the circulation is high. 


which attracts advertising 


After 


formation and cove 


two hours of exchanging i 


ring a wide range 
of topics under the able leadership of 
Mrs. Marjorie King, Editor of CANA 
DIAN WELFARE, it was decided that a 


helpful 
a meeting m oht take the 


further meeting would be 


Such 


of a 


form 
conference, open to all 


ns and planned 


small 


sted organizat 


to give specific heip on certain aspects 
of producing a magazine. There was 
also some indication that co-operative 
effort 
might well be considered. And finally, 
with the 


in such areas as advertising 
those present went 
that they 


parti ular 


away 


feeling were not alone in 


their editorial dilemmas. 


ilways a comforting thought. 


APPOINTMENTS 
lo Toronto has come 
Macdonald. 


tional 


Miss Mairi 
well-known in educa 

Nova Scotia, her 
Viss Macdonald has 


had a varied and interesting profes. 


‘ ire les of 


native province 


sional career, which began with her 
B.A. in Agriculture (McGill) and her 
VL.A. in Social Sciences (St. Francois 
Xavier). After 
Kditor of in the 
Agricultural Institute of Canada, Ot- 
tawa. Miss Macdonald, as resourceful 


graduation, she be 


came Publications 


as her Scotch name would suggest, re 
turned to Nova Scotia to help her 
father run the family farm during the 
difheult years at the end of World 
War II. “And we made it pay, too!” 
Miss Macdonald proclaimed proudly. 


1949-52. Miss Macdonald 


was Secretary to the Adult Education 


I rom 


Division of the Nova Scotia Depart 
ment of Education. In 1952, 
to England where she took the Mon 
tessori Training Course in Child Edu 
taught for the 


County Council. She returned to Haii- 


she went 


cation and 


London 
fax, where she taught in the public 
schools until the fall of 1955. And in 
1950. assumed her 
Assistant to the 
Director, Department of 


January. she 


present position of 
L niversity 


Extension. University of Toronto 
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FROMM — AND AUTOMATION 


The eminent sociologist, psycho- 
analyst, and writer, krich Fromm, is 
one of the speakers announced for 
the Canadian Institute of Public 
Affairs Winter Week-kLnd Confer- 
ence, to be held at Upper Canada 
College, and 26. 
The what iu 


means to 


February 24, 25 
theme is Automation 


you 


There are four plenary sessions 

More 
(2) Forecasting 
Years. (3) Effects of 
Education. (4) 
Living with a Thirty-hour Week. Dr. 
Fromm will speak on topic (4) 
Dr. kimer Engstrom, Senior 
Vice-President 


of Radio Corporation of 


planned: (1) Automation: 


(oods, Fewer Jobs? 
the Next 25 


Automation on 


and 
kxecu 
tive and a Director 
America, 


(ly). In 


SP SSIOTIS. 


addi 
there 


a number of workshops. 


will introduce lop 
tion to the plenary 


will be 


For registration (six dollars. in 


cluding admission to all plenary 


sessions, workshops, lunch on Satur- 
information, write 
olhee, 175 St. 


} oronto., 


day) and furthet 
to the CIPA 
Avenue West. 


Clair 


BRANTFORD TACKLES TV 

Nineteen still 
young, has already brought the ful- 
fillment 


month, while publicizing the Cana- 


fifty-six, although 


of one pious hope. Last 
dian Estimates of Selected Entertain- 
Films it that 
something similar might be done for 
Kureka! The 


1955 number of Canadian Home and 


ment was suggested 


television. December 
School reports: 

“There's some new and special TV 
watching being done these days. 

The Brantford, Ontario Home and 
School TV : 


watching committees of parents and 


Council is setting up 
teachers and other professional per 


sons to: 


1. Study the reactions of children. 
2. Assess the educational value of 
certain programs. 


9 


3. Analyze the suitability of the 


hours at which children’s programs 
are telecast. 
1. Study the type of English used 


by TV performers. 


suitability of 


child 


5. Determine the 


various programs for various 


age groups. 
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the child 
These 


neglect of home study 


“Influences on will also 


will include 
due to TV in 
difficulty in 


Iv considered. 


the home. controlling 


watching at mealtime and bedtime. 


types of programs accessible to chil 


dren which feature crime and vio 


lence, comedy programs making fun 
of teachers, policemen and other per 


sons children should respect. 


“The survey, taking place in Home 


and » hool Associations all 


ove! 


Ontario, will be completed on a 


province-wide scale by the end of 
October. It is hoped that the results 
will benefit 


( hildren 


later. throughout the country. 


families with school-age 


across the province, and 


Object of the 
criticize but to be helpful with the 


emphasis placed on 


Survey is not to 
Canadian pro 
grams. The local council has plans to 
produce their own programs based on 


the survey. 


os | he 


( ouncil’s plan ol 


Brantford Home and School 
work for broad 


includes education. a 


casts 


study 


parent 
of the present school curriculum 
ncluding all grades, encouraging par 
ent listening to school broadcasts to 
talking chil 
dren. pr mnoting good reading in con 
with the Brantford Publi 


and panels from time to tim 


establish a point with 


junction 
| 
Library. 


which include parents and teachers.” 


ARE WOMEN 
The LNesco COURIER for 


INFERIOR BEINGS? 
Novem- 

lead 
Ashley 


ber raises the question in a 


article Male anthropologist 


Montagu. with rare chivalry. empha- 


tically answers “No—Women are su- 


perior to men.” Mr. Montagu repeats 


much the same argument which won 
him entry to the glossy magazines like 
Vogue and Harpers Bazaar. Says 
Montague, “If the 
should be, it is 


doing of 


anthropologist 
world is not as it 
principally the men who 
never gave women a chance to serve 
best 
teaching men how 


fellow 


function of women to teach men how 


them in the manner they are 
equipped to do 
their 


to love men. It is the 


to be human. 


“The best 
help themselves is to help women 
both 


sexes will come for the first time fully 


way If which men can 


realize themselves. In this way 
into their own. and share comple- 
mentarily with each other what each 
has creatively to contribute to the 


making of a better and 


happier 
Wor ld.” 
Virs. 


tinues the theme in her challenge to 


Alva Myrdal. sociologist. con- 


revise the traditional concept of the 


woman's role. 


“This is particularly dangerous in 
that it that 


motherhood and full partnership in 


perpetuates the idea 
economic and civic life are complete- 
ly irreconcilable when the facts prove 
that not. 


they are The present life 


span of women in the industrialized 


countries now averages more than 70 
This that 


marries between 20 and 25 can look 


years means a girl who 


forward to some 50 years of 


life. 


period of motherhood (usually though 


more 


This leaves her time both for a 


not necessarily somewhat shorter now 
than in grandmother's time since she 
has fewer children), and for a period 
of employment and community a 
than for men and 


tivity (no shorter 
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unmarried women in grandfather s 


time). 


Lu lerine No 


treats perhaps the most 


One short article by 
blet vital 
aspect of women in contemporary so 
ciety—-the low prestige of and the 


drudgery involved in homemaking 


for the modern wife. With the single 
family unit and the lack of domesti 


help her plight is indeed despe rat 


“One mother with six children gave 
the shocking reply that her only holi 
consisted of the 


days eleven-day 


periods when she bearing her 


children.’ 


was 


NEW YORKER REPORTS ON 
FORD FOUNDATION 
The Veu 


distinguished record in sociological 


Yorker has a long and 
reporting. Unlike many practitioners 
held, makes its 


articles so interesting that the reader 


in this however, it 
scarcely realizes he is being exposed 
to sociological analysis. The current 
series on the Ford Foundation more 
than measures up to its predecessors 
(the brilliant READERS’ 
DIGEST some years ago, for example). 
Dwight Macdonald, the author of this 


Foundation 


survey ol 


series, submits the Ford 
to minute and severe scrutiny. In the 
course of his investigation, he gives a 
history of foundations in the United 
States and their changing social func- 
tion over the years. which would be 
extremely valuable quite apart from 
the Ford Foundation itself 


Mr. Macdonald pulls no punches. 


He enters thoroughly into the con- 


gressional investigations of founda- 


tions, with their conclusions. under- 


lining the minority reports which cast 


an entirely different light on these in- 
vestigations—and which are too little 
As for the Ford Foundation 


itself, he explains clearly the ramifi- 


known. 


cations of that gigantic effort. He de- 
estab- 
lishes the relationship of 
each to the body. 


lines the program for which each is 


scribes the various “Funds”. 


peculiar 
out- 


parent and 


responsible. 


FRANCE WITHOUT TEARS 


Fitting neatly into the current 


vogue for educational travel is th 


recent announcement of the Centre 
d’Echanges Internationaux, 21, 
Paris 3°. If 


fortunate ages of 


Beéranger you are 


tween the sixteen 
and thirty, you can sample the ameni 
ties of the Centre du Port Blanc, situ 
ated at Dinard, an important seaside 
resort on the “Cote d’ Emeraude” of 
Brittainy. With true Gallic respect for 
the individual, one’s time is one’s 
own; but recreation is provided for 
those who want it as well as planned 
excursions to Saint-Malo. Mont Saint 


Michel. and other beauty spots. 
For the 


more 


the Center 


older, and presumably 


serious travellers, the aim of 
is to aid them in making 
contacts with France, its past and its 
with the daily 


culture, as well as 


activities of contemporary French- 


men. The Center plac es at the dis 
posal of each group a travelling inter 
preter whose job it is to facilitate 


French life 


to relieve the froup members of all 


these contacts with and 


mundane worries. 


What more could one ask? France 
plus relief from all mundane con 


cerns, adds up to paradise! 
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New Ways of Living 
for The First Canadians 


“CANADIANS ALL” 


I found it most encourag- 
ing to read in the Minutes of the 
Blackfoot Band Council Meeting 
of September 2 this year a reso- 
lution by this Council donating 
$1,000 toward the construction of 
a skating rink in Gleichen, Al- 
berta. The Band Council was ap- 
proached by a group of towns- 
people from Gleichen for a con- 
tribution on the grounds that 
Indian boys and girls would be 
welcomed participants in the 
activities centering in this rink 
and since the Board of Directors 
would include an Indian repre- 
sentative. In the discussion aris- 
ing out of this proposal members 
of the Indian Council expressed 
themselves as being in favor in 
that it would promote better re- 
lationship between the Indians and 
the town of Gleichen. .. This 
is but one isolated instance of a 
trend which is becoming increas- 
ingly apparent throughout th 
country.” 


(Excerpt from a speech by H 
M. Jones, Director of Indian 
Affairs Branch, Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration at 
Conference with representative 
Indians, October 26, 27, 28, 1953) 


NEW WEALTH 

‘Any general review of Indian 
Affairs over the past two years 
would be incomplete without 
mention of the new wealth that 
has come to the Prairie Reserves 
with the finding of oil. Alberta 
and Saskatchewan Indians are 
already sharing fully in this new 
source of wealth. Last year, for 


example, 41 Saskatchewan Re- 
serves had a revenue from oil of 
some $130,000 and now the hunt 
has extended to Manitoba. In all, 
during the past two years, over 
one and one half million dollars 
have accrued to Band treasury 
from this rich harvest our 
fathers could not have foreseen 
And that is only the beginning.” 

(Excerpt from a speech by H 
M. Jones, Director of Indian 
Affairs Branch, Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration at 
Conference with representative 
Indians, October 26, 27, 28, 1953) 


WOMEN’S PLACE 


“I would like to say a word o1 
two about the keen and active 
interest taken by women since 
they have been accorded the 
right to vote in band elections 
You will be interested to know 
that since the Act has been in 
force twenty-eight women have 
been elected to office; two as 
chiefs—one in British Columbia 
and one in Ontario; twenty-six as 
councillors—ten in British Colum- 
bia, two in Saskatchewan, three 
in Manitoba, three in Ontario, 
five in Quebec, and three in New 
Brunswick. I am sure that we can 
look forward to an _ increasing 
number of women assuming the 
responsibility of office and mak- 
ing a worthwhile contribution to 
the well-being of their respective 
bands.” 

(Excerpt from a speech by H. 
M. Jones, Director of Indian 
Affairs Branch, Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration at 
Conference with representative 
Indians, October 26, 27, 28, 1953) 
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AUMAK THE SLEEPY HUNTER 
A \ d I y) 
Production Company Dunclaren. Animation {lma Duncan 


Photography fudrey McLaren. Music Frederick Karam 


Consultant Graham Rowley. Narrator Voira Dunbar 


Y 
a telling is a traditional Eskimo pastime. The old people, 
usually the women, tell the tales which often touch on the super- 
natural, and they take great pride in making a story last for hours. 
In this award-winning film, the story is told in only thirteen 


minutes, yet the Eskimo atmosphere is held by the gentle pace. 


—- the main character, is always too sleepy to hunt until 
the day when he has a strange and secret adventure. Then he 
becomes the greatest hunter of all. With success comes marriage 
but marriage brings his downfall for he cannot keep his secret. 
Vany old legends are unlike our stories in which everyone lives 
happily ever after, and in this one our hero becomes his sleepy 


lonely self once more. 


7 
T he story is told with puppets which are brought to life with 


single frame photography. They use the clothing and gear and 


live in the igloos and tents of a Central Canadian Eskimo tribe 
as carefully recorded by explorers in the days before the Eskimos 
began to use white man’s materials and equipment. We spend 
a year in the arctic from the day of the first spring flower through 
a short summer and a long dark winter of wind and storm until 


warm sunny days return. 


Y 
C hildren love the puppets and adults apprecite its subtleties 


DUNcLAREN presents 


\ 13 minute. 16 mm. color film selling in Canada for $100. 
Available from Duneclaren Productions. 332 Fairmont Ave. 
OR after May Ist. 1956 


131 Somerset Street West (ttawa 











